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BRAINARD of ADDRESSOGRAPH 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW 


. about the new Dodge car is that it gives you all of 
the combined advantages of Floating Power, All-Fluid 
Drive, and Full Floating Ride. 


You get a cushioned, fluid quality of handling and 
performance which protects the life of the car indefinitely, 


insures your safety and greatly improves riding and 
driving comfort. 


The new Dodge speaks so well for itself, in style 
and performance, it seems silly to labor the subjects 
with more words of description. 


Production is improving. If you have to wait a while 
for delivery, we sincerely thank you for your patience 
and promise you this very rich reward. 





SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 











Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money .. . 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. ° 

The application scope of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine is extensive . . . will 
help to speed your production 
and lower your accounting costs. 














Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts 
are automatically computed and 
Column Totals are automatically 


printed. 
Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters . .. Carbon Paper 
..- Ribbons and other Supplies. Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Accounting Machine Division - 


OCTOBER 15, 1946 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, NN. Y. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 
Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess. 


Savings Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 
office will bring you, without obli- 
gation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can 
save hours of man power and 
woman power. 




















FRUEHAUF TRAIL-AIRE VANS LINK IOWA PACKER 


WITH CHICAGO MARKETS IN OVERNIGHT HAULS 


Steaks and roasts that tempt the tastes of Chicagoans 
roll to the markets, with all the health-giving aminos* 
fully protected, in Fruehauf Air-Conditioned Trailers. 


MODERN DELIVERY FOR PERISHABLES 


Big tandem-axle “rubber-tired refrigerators’, like 
the one pictured from the Willison Transportation 
fleet, are loaded daily at the meat packing plant, in 
Ottumwa, Iowa. As much as 15 tons of meat and 
shortening are whisked to Chicago markets over- 
night. The Trail-Aire mechanical air-conditioning 
unit, built into the Trailer nose, provides either 
cooling or heat—for any desired temperature—to 
insure delivery of the contents in perfect condition. 


2-WAY HAULING EFFICIENCY! 


This 295-mile haul is a two-way operation. At the 
Chicago terminal fresh fruits, vegetables and other 
foods, heretofore difficult to protect, are loaded in 
the Trail-Aire Vans and delivered safely to Iowa 
markets on return trips. Thus, working constantly, 
these Fruehaufs play an important part in preserving 
health-giving food, in keeping prices down through 
minimizing spoilage and in cutting handling costs. 


TRAILERS WORK DAILY FOR YOU! 


Fruehauf Trailers work constantly in the distribution 
of America’s food, clothing, machinery and prac- 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





tically everything else we use. There are models to 
make most hauling jobs easier and more economical. 
So, if you aren’t thoroughly familiar with the benefits 
of the Trailer-method, and its possible application 
to your hauling needs, get the full story from the 
nearest Fruehauf man. 

*Aminos (a-mee-nos)—the tissue-building acids found in protein foods. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


LESSON FOR MANAGEMENT? 


What is the biggest single fault in Ameri- 
can management today? 

“American business,” says the author of 
an outspoken story scheduled for our next 
issue, “deserves outstanding respect for its 
accomplishments in the fields of production, 
engineering, finance and sales; but there is 
a fifth major management function which 
has been generally ignored by top manage- 
ment—the field of ‘human engineering’.” 

Writing in the November 1 Forses, Rob- 
ert M. Creaghead, widely known as a coun- 
selor in internal public relations, lists, co- 
gently and concretely, some typical manage- 
ment blunders in this field, and points the 
way toward their successful correction. 

To our way of thinking, Creaghead’s ap- 
proach to the problem is not only refresh- 
ingly simple and novel; it’s alse sound and 
constructive. If your own employee relations 
aren’t all they should be, then, watch for 
this story. You'll find some practical pointers 
that may lead to a solution. 


YOUTHFUL LEADER 


“Charlie” Kirk, energetic, forward-think- 
ing executive vice-president of the huge In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., forms 
the subject of our November 1 issue’s “To- 
MORROW’S LEADERS” story. 

Still im his early forties, Kirk exemplifies 
in a high degree those qualities of executive 
leadership so vitally needed in the business 
world of the future. A man of driving am- 
bition, one of those rare individuals who is 
able to get things done successfully as well 
as quickly, his story adds another bright 
chapter to the saga of American executives 
who have, by their own efforts, hoisted them- 
selves to the top rung of the ladder of 
suceess. 

The author: Malcolm S. Forbes, Assistant 
Publisher of Forses. 


ON SELECTING SALESMEN 


Do aptitude tests in the sales field provide 
a trustworthy guide to future performance? 

To what extent do salesmanagers rely on 
the new psychological skills in selecting re- 
cruits for their organizations? 

In short, can the successful salesman be 
identified by scientific skills and techniques? 

‘Since the war, especially, these questions 
are among those most persistently raised as 
a result of the widespread interest in any- 
thing which will simplify the job of building 
an efficient peacetime sales force. In a forth- 
coming article we’ll bring you the answers. 

Titled “ScrENcE AND YOUR SALBSMEN,” it’s 
a down-to-earth appraisal of the value oi 
aptitude tests in salesman selection. If you 
want facts instead of fiction, you won't 
want to miss it. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Slated to appear in an early issue: “THE 
Truta Asout Atomic Enercy”; “DraMa 
In Business”; “RENAISSANCE IN THE SOUTH”; 
and many other big management stories. 
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Farm Freshness for City Shoppers 


It’s a long trip from farm, lake or 
ocean to your table...and foods must 
be protected every step of the way. 

They’re easily spoiled by faulty re- 
frigeration, odors and other hazards 
met in packing, storing and shipping. 

To insure adequate protection, 
freezing and storage installations are 
made with Flintkote Hydralt* Insu- 
lation Coatings under and over all 
types of insulation ... in railway re- 
frigeration cars, in refrigerated spaces 


aboard ships, in warehouse storage 
facilities, and in deep-freeze lockers. 

Flintkote asphalt emulsion coat- 
ings protect exposed surfaces from 
weather and corrosion. They seal in- 
sulation and stored products against 
moisture, air-infiltration, evapora- 
tion and absorption. They are odor- 
less, tasteless and non-toxic. 

Thus Flintkote helps put fresh 
food on your table for better eating 


and better health. 
“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote makes many things 


More than 100 kinds include auto- 
motive felts, paperboard products, 
expansion joints and sealers 
for concrete surfaces, build- 
ing materials. For special needs 
our technical staff is available. 





THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia; 25 Adelaide Street 


East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 








2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Looks as if Americans will on Nov. § 
demand a new deal from Washington. 


The more discredited Henry Wallace 
campaigns, the better. 


Don’t run to sell America short. 
Decontrol should be accelerated. 


Meatless days in America don’t make § 
sense. 


Predictions: Russia will come around, 
And come round also for a big loan. 
Railroads need higher rates. 

Keep the American flag flying at sea 7 
—with the least possible cost to tax- 
payers. 


Expect more imports, exports. 


CIO leaders have shot their bolt, are 
ripe for a setback. 


Public opinion is striking against strikes. 


Don’t overspend. 


Stocks should be buyable on 50% 


down-payment. 

Elliott Roosevelt, by issuing his un- 
timely book, has inflicted injury upon 
America. 

But doubtless has fattened his purse, 


Scarcities will ease. 


Forecast: Lowest-yielding corporation 
bonds have seen their top. 


The “52-20” army is due to dwindle. 


Truman is proving more politician 
than statesman. 


Farm prices are inflated. 


Eliminate far more Federal employees, 
taxeaters. 


Only drastic cuts in Federal expendi- 
tures will balance the budget. 


Vote! 
FORBES 





























“Pm all over the 


a, ‘7, 
. map at once 
“WT certainly keeps me on the go. . . my job of 
distributing equipment and supplies to the Bell 
Telephone companies throughout the nation. 
_~ **Right now I’m busier than ever. . . delivering 
rake telephones, switchboards, cable and countless other 
kinds of apparatus and supplies. They’ re all needed 
for the Bell System’s construction program of more 
ind, than $2,000,000,000...to give you better-than- 
ever telephone service. 
oan, 


‘I maintain 29 distributing houses at strategic 
locations, where I keep some 10,000 different items 
in stock . . . and where I also repair telephone 
equipment. 





. 


‘**And that’s only part of my job. I’m manufac- 
turer and purchaser for the Bell System ... and I 
install central office equipment. 


err 
eet 


**Remember my name... 


**It’s Western Electric.”’ 





ion 









MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of of telephone of telephone central 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- apparatus and office equipment. 





di- 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. Well-developed industrial districts. 

2. Quick service from suppliers and sub- 
contractoss. 

3. Large pool of skilled labor. 

4. Trained executive personnel available. 

5. Buyers prefer to visit centralized indus- 
trial districts. 

6. Better transportation. 





ADVANTAGES 


1. Better employee relations. 






2. Shorter home-to-job distances. 






3. More room for expansion. 
4. More stable labor supply. 

5. More healthful environment. 
6. Less traffic congestion. 


YOU GET THE BEST OF BOTH 
IN LOS ANGELES 


No question about it—small towns do have advantages... 
but so do big cities. Los Angeles is unique because it offers 
industry the best of both. 

For Los Angeles, with the West’s greatest concentration of 
population, trade, and industry, has all the important “big 
city” advantages. And to the usual “small town” advantages, 
add Los Angeles’ superb climate and proximity to mountain, 
beach, and desert playgrounds. 

So, if you’re weighing big city against small town, let us 
tell you the complete Los Angeles story. Our industrial engi- 
neers will answer your questions... will make special surveys 
of available plant sites, markets, materials. 
























40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 
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READERS SAY 


SUGGESTION 


After reading the very instructive letter in 
Fores, Sept. 1, entitled “Stock Ownership,” 
by Mr. J. W. Downes, I was wondering why 
our industrialists and corporations did not 
promote an educational campaign among 
their stockholders along the lines explained 
by Mr. Downes. 

These stockholders could exert a powerful 
influence on the side of free enterprise and 
this campaign need not necessarily assume 
the role of partisanship further than point 
out the dangerous trend away from free en. 
terprise and show these stockholders the 
importance of selecting competent leaders 
regardless of political creed to carry out the 
principles insuring free enterprise and free- 
dom from Government. 

These ten million stockholders carry a 
“mighty wallop” whatever route they choose, 
—Jacos Gertacn, Chickasha, Okla. 


SOUND ADVICE 


You are entitled to commendation for the 
remarkably penetrating and accurate article 
on stocks by your Mr. Goodman. I can well 
remember his “Sell Everything” advice in 
1937, just before the terrible decline. 

He likewise sounded warnings during the 
current year that many stocks had gone over 
the top. Another bull’s-eye for him! 

Every investor should subscribe to Forses. 
—J. A. Smitu, New York City. 





GLAD TO OBLIGE 


Readable as your magazine is, every new 
feature introduced by you seems to improve 
it. The latest is the beautiful full color 
cover. There is one feature which I wish you 
would introduce, and that ie the proper 
placement of the address label. The present 
haphazard sticking on of this label puts it 
anywhere on the cover, sometimes hiding 
the date of the issue, making later finding 
of it inconvenient, and always disfiguring the 
picture which your artists take pains to 
compose.—A. C. ZacHLIN, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


From now on address label will be affixed 
to upper left hand corner of cover.—THE 
EpitTors, 


WE'RE FLATTERED 


After putting this issue in the garbage 
can, I reclaimed it while burning paper. I 
have decided to quit eating, rather than quit 


reading Forses.—R. E. Dickson, San Jose, 
Calif. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Joseph Mindell’s various articles entitled 
“Guwe Posts to Watt STREET” are 80 
interesting and crystal clear it is my opin- 
ion that they should be put up in pamphlet 
or book for sale. While I do not trade in 
stocks, I still feel these articles would be 
very valuable just the same. Hope you de- 
cide to publish them as suggested.—M. G. 
Rose, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Series will be reprinted in booklet form 
—watch for announcement in Forses.—THE 





Epirors. 


FORBES 


Millions know it and trust it as the mark of quality steel 


The U-S-S Label is familiar to millions of Americans. 


They have seen it consistently advertised year after year, in the 
most widely-read periodicals of the nation. 


Before the war, they saw it on quality steel products in the stores 
they patronized. 


They have read of {ts magnificent war record. 


And they have come to regard it as an honest assurance of quality 
steel, wherever they see it. 


They look on it as a friend. 
This friendly attitude of the buying public toward the U-S-S 


Label will prove a valuable sales asset to any product which bears 
the U-S-S trade-mark, once steel returns in quantity to the retail 
shelves, For potential customers will prefer the “face of a friend” to 
that of a stranger. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more informa- 
tion on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries to 
United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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Nickel helps Keep Traffic Moving... 
on the Highways of the Sea 


Today’s cargo ships have an errand of 
mercy to perform as they speed the neces- 
sities of life from one part of the world 
to another. 


And helping keep our ships moving on 
schedule... helping reduce costly repairs 
in out-of-the-way ports, where ships are 
on their own...is Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. 

In the old days, many a delay was 
caused by failure of the ship’s condensers 
... Whose important job is to convert used 
steam back into pure water to feed the 
ever-thirsty boilers. 


Today, tubes on which this steam is con- 
densed are often made of a Nickel alloy. 
As a result, they stand up against corro- 
sion and wear from the biting sea water 
used to cool the steam. 


In countless ways...in ships and trains, 





| 
| 
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Save Food... and Help Save a Life 


in cars and planes, in industry and in your 
home...this versatile metal, Nickel, is 
Your Unseen Friend. 

“Unseen,” because it is usually com- 
bined with other metals to form Nickel 
alloys like cupro-Nickel, stainless steel, 
Nickel silver and Monel...to give them 
extra strength, corrosion resistance and 
other special properties. 


Your “Friend,” because it brings you 
many of the conveniences and necessities 


of your daily life... helps them serve you 
long and well. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


dtu. Nickel 


.. Your Unseen Friend 
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LIKELIHOOD OF SMALL TURNOUT AT THE POLLS three weeks hence has the Administration 
seared. Historically, Democrats lose most by a light vote. Voters in non-presi- 
dential years are predominantly in the upper education and income brackets--where 
Republicans are strongest, Dixie excepted. 


Fears of a light vote stem from two barometers, (1) party primaries, (2) 
Maine's general election last month. Apathy evidenced in those contests indicates 
a turnout of perhaps as low as 30 million. Democrats hope for at least 40 million, 
about normal. 








Urgent need to "get out the vote" if the Democratic party is to retain con=- 
trol of Congress explains decision to send Henry Wallace out to rally his friends, 
despite dead-set opposition of party conservatives who regard Henry as a Grade-A 


liability. 





OPA'S DECONTROL BLUEPRINT is falling farther and farther behind what both Congress 
and industry anticipated when new law was passed. The economy is still some . 

60% controlled and the figure never topped 80% in wartime. Decontrol is scheduled 
before year's end for less than another 20%, leaving 40% for the remainder of OPA's 
legal life. 











Note: In addition to rent controls (which might be eased but not dropped 
after elections), OPAgents now talk hopefully of keeping ceilings over automobiles 
and some scarce building materials beyond the terminal date of June 30, '47 now set 
for OPA's demise. But there's still 50-50 chance that tremendous resentment and 
impracticability of controls, plus their deterrents to normal production, will 
upset whole OPApplecart by end of year. 











IMMOBILIZATION--Despite preliminary planning, plain fact is that U.S. today has 
no industrial mobilization plan. Blueprint won't be ready until some time next year. 
If war came any time soon, real mobilization would take a full year. In meantime, 
Army and Navy would have to get along on left overs from World War II. 








PART TIME JOBS--War Assets Administration is taking a new tack in trying to find 
able business executives to fill key jobs im surplus disposal setup. A New York 
employment agency specializing in top-drawer jobs has been commissioned to recruit 
men willing to lend WAA 6 months to a year of their time. 











TAX LAW REVISION in 1947 is assured. Sec. Snyder's closest aides concede that next 
new legislative proposals already have reached the drafting stage. Big fight in 

next Congress will not be WHETHER to cut but how much, what and when reductions 
will take effect. 








Administration will try to delay effective date until '48--a presidential 
election year when Truman & Co. could claim credit for easing taxes. Republicans, 
especially if they gain control of Congress, will insist on applying cuts to 
'47 income. 











{Continued on page 13) 
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HOUSING Forecast: It now seems that fewer than 500,000 new permanent-type housing 


‘units will be completed this year. This figure includes 100,000 homes 
started in 1945. It's expected that there'll be several hundred thousand addi- 
tional units remaining partially completed at the year's end....Now that from 75% 
to 95% of 11 critical building materials have been set aside indefinitely for 
veteran housing needs, officials believe the greatly increased flow of materials 
will hasten construction progress. There's a proviso, however: If priorities are 
properly served by builders and honored by dealers. 


AVIATION Air travelers can look forward to more accurate flying schedules. The 


trick is to be done by means of the CAA's soon-to-be inaugurated system 
of traffic flow control. Its primary purpose is to allot available air space in bad 


weather, thereby enabling the airlines to plan daily operations much further in 
advance than was heretofore possible. 


CREDIT Disconcerting element for bankers today is the inconsistency displayed by 

various governmental agencies with respect to credit policies. For exam 
ple, while the Federal Reserve Board is seeking further controls over credit expan- 
Sion, the RFC is engaged in vigorous efforts to expand credit....Some authorities 
feel that there's no real competition between the finance company and the bank in 
the auto finance field. Rather, it's between patterns of financing, with the fun- 
damental question being whether the car buyer will supplant the dealer. Up to now 
the latter has been the key figure for the finance company. 


LUMBER Despite some improvement in production, barriers to greater output are 

still very much in evidence. They include lack of freight cars, shortages 
in equipment and parts, scarcity of key workers, high labor turnover. Distribution, 
moreover, continues as a major difficulty. In addition to maladjustments in the 
System, widespread reports of price evasions and distribution control regulations 
are contributing to unrest in the industry. The way things look, there'll be even 
more controls placed on lumber production and distribution. 


RAILROADS Danger signals: The railroad dollar has shrunk one-third in purchasing 
power since the war. And ¢urrent inadequate revenue, plus heavy in- 

creases in operating costs, constitute an immediate threat to efficient service. 

Effect: This means that large-scale improvements must be postponed, heavy rehabili- 


tation work delayed. Further loss of revenue? Passenger traffic is declining, 
will continue to decline. 


- RUBBER Until the supply situation allows competition, it's impossible to forecast 

the probable outcome of the forthcoming struggle between American-made and 
imported crude rubber. Right now, general purpose American-made rubber can be pro- 
duced at less than the established ceiling price. The hope for crude lies in its 
continuing ability to compete pricewise. However, keep in mind the fact that cost 
comparisons will also have to be made in terms of price in relation to finished 
product performance. Considering large-tonnage uses as a whole, one authority be- 
12 
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HARDWARE Banner year ahead: Retail 
Sales are expected to top the 
$1 billion mark in 1947, with accentua- 
tion of the present trend towards home 
improvement. However, there will be a 
fly in the ointment: Increasing limita- 
tion in available store space may prove 
so serious as to upset the sales plans 


of many manufacturers. 
ELECTRICAL Don't expect full-scale ac- 
tivity in all phases of 
manufacturing in the electrical industry 
before next Spring. Why? The usual rea- 
son--essential materials shortages are 
still retarding production. For in- 
stance, output of some lines could be 
stepped up from 40% to 100%, if cotton 
yarns and sheeting, and lead, were 
available. Scarcities are particularly 
pronounced in those items going into 
housing. Other serious production bot- 
tlenecks reported are lack of labor, 
falling off in worker productivity. 
REFRIGERATION Disturbing: CPA channel- 
ing of pig iron and iron 
castings into the housing program is 
depressing output of badly needed refrig- 
eration equipment. With production in 
many cases curtailed as much as 50%, 
operators fear an industry shutdown. 
The resultant lack of new domestic and 
commercial refrigerators, including 
replacement parts, would pose a problem 
in the preservation, protection and 
transportation of food. 





Sheet steel and lead are two 
among several materials in 
Short supply currently pinching auto 
output. And insufficient scrap supplies 
are also affecting foundry operations 
--many firms are now on a hand to mouth 
basis. Result: Upset in all projected 
production schedules... . Though output 
of passenger car tires has reached rec- 
ord levels, the day when the motorist 
can walk into a dealer's shop and buy 
hew tires "all the way round" is still 
many months off. Prediction: It may be 
well into the first quarter of 1947 
before the backed-up demand of war years 
is met, and the industry is able to 


AUTOMOTIVE 





Start replenishing abnormally low inven- 
tories. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY, disguised to fit 
different industries, will become a 
major factor in many future labor nego- 
tiations. Miners, timber workers and 
smelterers have already won recognition 
of the principle by courtesy of Supreme 
Court. CIO's steel and auto affiliates 
will try to insist that "walking time is 
working time." 











Despite Phil Murray's expressed 


desire to retire as CIO prexy, his ab- 
dication in November is unlikely. No 
logical successor is in sight, no one 
else is able to walk the precarious 
tightrope between the warring factions 
of pro= and anti-Communist factions. 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE called in 
Washington for Oct. 28-29 will NOT be the 
sort of confab that CIO has been seek- 
ing to sell the White House but instead 
will concentrate on worker productivity 
--an indirect slap at labor's slow and 
sorry performance in man-hour output. 
Don't expect startling results; the meet- 
ing is timed to produce hopeful over- 
tones that will echo in the voting booths 
one week later. 














FARM PRICES are due to hit the chute in 
about six months, according to private 
predictions of the Capital's agricul- 
tural economists. They expect decline 
to reach 20%. Such a drop from present 
heights will still leave farmers well- 
heeled and would only parallel recent 
dip in stock market. 








PROPAGANDA ADVERTISING costs may be scru- 
tinized if put down as business expense 
for tax purposes. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is inclined against allowing 
deductions for supporting or opposing 
legislation. Its present criteria for 
deductibility, are limited to: (1) "Sales" 
copy designed to return more than the 
ads cost, or (2) "Public relations" copy 
to promote sponsor's name or line of 


business. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


BY THE EDITOR 
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America’s Priceless Asset 


America possesses one asset beyond price, beyond any 
other nation. 


This asset is NOT: 

Our incomparably vast, varied, rich agricultural domain. 

Our unparalleled raw material resources—oil, iron, coal, 
timber, water power, various heavy chemicals. 

Our electric power, which tremendously transcends that 
of any other nation in the world, multiplying manpower to 
an extent not enjoyed in any other land. 

Our supremely extensive, efficient railway transportation 
systems. 

Our network of good roads, unapproached by any other 
country. 

Our leadership in aircraft plants and production. 

Our highly elastic shipbuilding facilities. 

Our gigantic factories. 

Our unrivalled manufacturing machinery, equipment. 

Our uniquely-equipped mines. 

Our superlative telephonic, telegraphic, radio communi- 
cation facilities. 

Our 58,000,000 workers capable of excelling any other 
nation’s workers. 

Our banking institutions, national and state, completely 
blanketing the country, carrying approximately $178,000,- 
000,000 resources. 

Our $130,000,000,000 savings deposits and holdings of 
Government securities, owned mostly by ordinary individ- 
uals and families. 

Our $156,000,000,0000 life insurance protection, en- 
joyed by 71,000,000 Americans, again largely by what 
Lincoln called “the common people.” 

Our 20,000,000 home-owners. 

Our multi-millions of stock and bond holders—a total 
never known in any other nation. 

Our record-breaking number of universities, colleges, 
other institutions of higher learning. 

Our amazing multiplicity of apy inventions, in 
industry, in offices, in homes. 

Our number of homes containing bathe, telephones, 
radios, labor-saving appliances. 

Our free enterprise system. 

Our, in short, standards of living. 


Not even our monopoly of the Atomic Bomb. 
OUR TRANSCENDENT KNOW-HOW 


Our most priceless asset is our KNOW-HOW. 
In all truth it can be said that it was America’s Know- 
How which saved civilization. 
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It was the Know-How of our industrialists which en. 
enabled the United States to produce vast enough quantities 
of the enginery of war for ourselves and our Allies to 
pulverize the Axis countries. 

It was the Know-How of industrial engineers, industrial 
and university scientists, which wrought the miracle of 
rapid transition from peace to war production. 

It was Know-How which evolved the marvelous inven- 


tiveness that virtually revolutionized fashioning of all 


kinds of armaments, achieving mechanical perfectionist 
production. 

It was Know-How which made it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to build almost overnight enormous shipyards 
and have them efficiently operated. (Whether the Know- 
Howers invested only a few thousands or a few millions 
of their own money is of scant consequence, since the 
Government could and did command unlimited ‘construc- 
tion capital. Even the most carping political critics ad- 
mit that the all-essential Know-How was furnished, func- 
tioned effectively.) 

America’s Know-How is infinitely superior to that of 
Russia’s or any other country’s. 

Let us, therefore, thank God that we have such a wealth 
of fellow citizens possessing incomparable Know-How. Let 
us not subject them to lethal governmental curbing. 

Let us on November 5 vote to preserve Americanism, 
preserve freedom for the exercise of worthy individual 
effort, freedom to carry our free enterprise system to still 
greater heights. We have had enough dictatorial bureau- 
cracy, enough bureaucratic “directives.” 

Submission to Washington overlordism doubtless was 
necessary during the war. 

But now let us restore the American Way of Life. 


* 


Conscientious effort yields its own reward. 
: . 


Will Voters Register Resentment? 


Inspired by the editorial in our last issue which told 
how the writer was charged at the rate of $24-a-day for 
the services of a plumber, and inspired doubtless also by 
the continued plague of strikes, one reader comments: 


‘ Too much of today’s labor activity has been motivated by self- 


interest and “look out for No. 1.” The plumbers are looking out 
for the plumbers, carpenters for the carpenters, electricians for 
electricians, etc., etc. None of them seems to be motivated by a 
desire to benefit workers and working conditions as a whole. Thus, 
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HERES THE COMPANY CAR THATS 









The double-utility “Jeep” Station 
Wagon is ideal for sales and field 
merchandisers, providing adjus- 
table seating and load capacity. 
Steel body and top make ita safer, 
more economical field car. Side 
panels give space for firm name. 








BUILT TO FIT BUSINESS NEEDS 
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jeep Station flagon 


STEEL BODY AND TOP — SEATS FOR 7 — ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
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The “Jeep” Station Wagon is all that a company car 
should be—widely useful, economical and long-lived. 
Willys-Overland built it to meet business needs. 

Its seven comfortable, roomy seats can handle in- 
spection parties, plant visitors, sales groups. With 
seats removed, there’s big space for bulky loads, sam- 
ple cases, display material. 

The “Jeep” Station Wagon is low on maintenance 
and long on mileage: It has a steel body and top— 
safer, longer lasting and lighter weight. You save 
with its “Jeep” Engine and get extra miles-per-gallon 
with the overdrive. Independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion smooths bumps and saves on tires. 

See the “Jeep” Station Wagon at Willys-Overland 
dealers. Compare it with any car for the way it meets 
your business needs. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 























there is too little co-operation all along the line—and they care 
not for any rights on management's side so long as they gain their 


own selfish ends, right or wrong. Inch 


tally, some managements 
are also guilty of the same thing. 


What effect are the ongoings of many unions having 
upon the American people? Has widespread resentment 
been engendered ? 

November 5 should furnish the answer. I feel hopeful 


that the pendulum will swing away from Communistic, 
revolutionary radicals. 


* 
Weeds grow without cultivation. Not a man. 
* 


Worst Menace Is Labor Let-Down 


“I don’t know why it is, but a good many people just 
don’t seem to be too much interested in work.” That 
comes from Charles E. Wilson, president of General Mo- 
tors. This writer’s long-deliberated judgment is that the 
most serious deterrent to return of real prosperity is the 
slump in the industriousness, the effort, the output of 
workers. This has, he found when abroad this Summer, 
plagued Britain, as it is now plaguing our own country. 
Scarcity cannot yield abundance. Curiously enough, it was 
that erratic, impractical theorist, Henry A. Wallace, when 
Secretary of Agriculture, who espoused the slaughtering 
of young pigs, the plowing-under of cotton, etc., as a 
means to achieve prosperity and under whom, later, the 
Department of Commerce proclaimed the absurd theory 
that wages could be very substantially increased without 
the necessity of increasing prices one iota. 

You cannot divide what doesn’t exist. 

Everybody cannot enjoy more when less is produced. 

Labor leaders should grasp these fundamental, elemen- 
tary economic facts. But, judging from the conduct of 
their followers, it isn’t grasped by either of them. 

Mr. Wilson declares: 


We have a very high turnover of labor in our plants now. 
Apparently the people in the whole country are restless. We have 
a good deal of absenteeism, perhaps three times the normal pre- 
war. We have veterans who come back and do marvelously well, 
very quickly. We have other places where, if they are not inter- 
ested in the work, they will show up for a week, and then just 
disappear and say nothing about it. . . . The only thing that will 
straighten the thing out is a lot of efficient production. That is 
the only way that wages and prices can be balanced and people 


satisfied. 

What accounts for the lopsided attitude of union work- 
ers today and for the existing economic confusion? 

Mr. Wilson said: 

“I think it is the Administration’s fault.” 

He added that the Administration not only “encouraged 
the present big international unions,” but “made very 
bum forecasts”—about enormous post-war unemployment, 
about industry’s ability “to make very substantial wage 
increases without increasing prices—and three changes in 
the wage-price policy of the country between August, 1945, 
and March 1, 1946. The original price control should have 
had a wage control tied right in with it. When one goes 
out the other should have gone out.” 
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Just as surely as High Finance and Big Business, by. 
their highhandedness, rode for a fall earlier this century, 
so are unreasoning, arbitrary, dictatorial unien leaders 
now riding for a fall. Nobody is as big, as powerful, as 
everybody, not even such present-day would-be Napoleons 
as John L. Lewis, Walter P. Reuther, J. Caesar Petrillo, 
Philip Murray, Joseph E. Curran, Michael J. Quill. It is 


inconceivable that their day of reckoning can be far off, 


- 


Keeping on the beam calls for 
constant vigilance. 


* 


Railroads Bled: Raise Rates NOW 


Ponder this alarming fact: In July, under present freight 
rates, our railroads had less net operating income than 
they had in July, 1933, at the very depth of the depres. 
sion, notwithstanding that traffic this year has reached the 
largest volume ever reported in peacetime. Yet, Alfred 
Schindler, Acting Secretary of Commerce, the Government 
department established to safeguard and further the na- 
tion’s business wellbeing, has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to hold up the railroads’ applica- 
tion for freight rate increases until “the picture for the 
remaining months of 1946 and the early months of 1947 
is clear.” 

Weird are the ways of bureaucrats—of a certain stripe. 
Can you picture the new head of the Department of 
Commerce, W. Averell Harriman, deliberately striving to 
wreck our railroads, or any other industry fundamental 
to the healthy functioning of our economy? Mr. Harriman 
has had ripe experience not only as a man of vast business 
interests, but has won his spurs in the realm of internation- 
al diplomacy. It would have been understandable if some 
other bureaucrat in some other department had been guilty | 
of Mr. Schindler’s extraordinary action. But for Mr. 
Schindler, stop-gap head of the Commerce Department, to 
go out of his way to cripple our essential rail transporta- 
tion system is a shocking reflection upon the caliber of 
today’s occuparits of high offices in Washington. 

“Transportation is civilization,” it has been well said. 
The supreme efficiency of our railway transportation 
played a vital role in winning the war. Why should this 
industry be singled out by bureaucrats for unfair treat- 
ment, for official bleeding? Railway rates have not ad- 
vanced remotely commensurately with advances in almost 
every other field of activity. Railway wages have sky- 
rocketed. So have railway materials and equipment. Unions 
have not been denied wage increases until the economic 
picture “is clear.” The politicians and the bureaucrats 
have seen to that. But presumably our railroads—and their 
stockholders—have no organized voting strength. 

The Department of Commerce should be the last to ob- 
struct according the very backbone of America’s transpor- 
tation equitable remuneration. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, final authority, should pay no heed to such 
unsound, uncalled-for advice. 

Freight rates should be adequately advanced NOW. 
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When you plan a branch plant or distribution facilities in 
the West, Texas or Louisiana, it’s important to know that 


‘Southern Pacific is the biggest railroad west of the Mis- 


sissippi. This means that more of ‘your customers out here 
are served by Southern Pacific than by any other railroad. 

By locating on the S.P. network you get many bene- 
fits. For example, direct, one-railroad shipments give you 
every possible rate advantage. And, in the majority of 
shipments, you have but one railroad to deal with. Our 
representatives will look after your shipments at both 
point of origin and destination. 

Southern Pacific is known as an efficient, progressive 
freight carrier. Among other things, we pioneered fast 
overnight merchandise trains for LCL freight, with pick- 
up and delivery— “Railroad service to your door.” This 
is an important service in your distributing and mar- 
keting. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more interested ‘in the success of your operation than in 
its specific location. You may be sure, therefore, that any 
advice we give you about a site in this region will be 
honest and unbiased. 

Our Industrial Department has been helpful to many 
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companies that have already expanded into the eight 
Southern Pacific states. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most con- 
fidential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that 
your inquiry will receive careful attention and will be 
treated with strictest confidence. 


W. W. HALE 


Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


S:°P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrows Leaders 
George C. Brainard 


TWENTY -TWO-year-old lad 
A stood on a street corner in 

Ithaca, New York, and watched 
a tram marked “Campus” go by. Ask- 
ing a nearby policeman what college 
might be there, he learned that it was 
Cornell, blew a nickel, went out to 
the Campus, spent the best part of a 
day roving around and found things 
very much to his liking. 

Walking through one building he 
saw a white-bearded gentleman lazily 
twiddling his thumbs. This was the 
Dean of the Engineering School. The 
boy engaged him in conversation, told 
him of his mechanical background, en- 
gineering yearnings and dissatisfaction 
with his progress to date. The Dean 
assured him that although his credits 
would not permit entry as a regular 
student he could arrange for his ma- 
triculation for study in his chosen 
field. 

Arrangements were made, the young 
fellow went back to Chicago, settled 
his affairs and returned to Cornell, 


try was seafaring. His mother’s people 
came from Hancock County, Maine. 
Both branches were early settlers in 
this country. For 53 years his father, 
now 95, was a locomotive engineer. 
There were four brothers and two sis- 
ters. Never much money. They lived 
frugally. If they wanted fish they 
caught them; if they needed clams, 
they dug them; if they wanted greens 
and strawberries, they traded com- 
modities with neighbors. 

“The poorest-paid hourly worker in 
our plant,” he says, “receives - far 
more than my father ever made. But 
we always had plenty of food and a 
comfortable home; therefore we man- 
aged to do mighty well by ourselves.” 

George attended school and carried 
newpapers, then worked in a small 
country printing office, where his job 
was to burn waste paper, sweep out, 
and build fires. On Saturdays he 
learned to set type and run the foot 
press. Later a daily paper was started. 
Leaving school in 1899, he worked 





Determination can get a man almost anything he really goes 
after, contends George Brainard. His own career is evidence 
of the fact that he knows what he’s talking about 





where he spent two years in regular 
and Summer work, selecting courses, 
not with an eye to a degree, but which 
would further him along the path he 
had chosen and to which he was dog- 
gedly adhering. 

This young man, George C. Brain- 
ard, had been sent by his boss to Itha- 
ca on a business trip. The man he was 
to see had just died, and George’s in- 
quisitive mind led him into one of the 
many unusual adventures which were 
gradually to mold him into one of 
America’s foremost executives. 

Brainard was born 20 miles from 
Boston in the little North Shore town 
of Danvers, Mass. His paternal ances- 





Roy RutHerrorp is one of Forses’ regular 
Contributing Editors. 
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there regularly at $3 a week, began to 
tinker with the machinery and learn to 
run the gas engine, to make up forms 
and run the big press. Another man 
was fired, and he did two jobs, earn- 
ing $4.50 a week. At odd times he 
collected the advertising bills which 
paid his salary. Sometimes bills were 
paid with merchandise; in this way he 
got his first shot gun and started his 
career as a sportsman. | 

“I had a friend who ran a watch 
repair shop,” he recalls, “and becom- 
ing interested in this work I served a 
three-year apprenticeship, in Boston, 
at $1 a week; then two-and-a-half 
years with the Chief Watch Inspector 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
where I first received $12 a week but 


By ROY RUTHERFORD 





later succeeded in earning $27 weekly. 

“A brother in California came east 
for a visit and insisted that I could do 
better if I worked with my head rather 
than just with my hands. He invited 
me to Pasadena to see how they lived 
in California. Having saved some mon- 
ey, I made a six weeks’ tour en roule 
to his home and stopped at center 
where I might want to locate. Two 
months with him convinced me that | 
must have more education than just 
one year of high school and that | 
wanted to work my head to its fullest 





capacity as well as my hands. 


STUDIED AT TWO COLLEGES 


“I had, after a year-and-a-half in| 
California, met a man named Roget | 
B. McMullen, who ran an auto part | 
business in Chicago. Through him | 
came back and entered Northwestern | 
University, where I stayed for a yeat,) 
getting additional basic education, but) 
knowing they did not have the engi 
neering work I desired.” 

Brainard then worked full time fot 
McMullen and was sent by him on the 
business trip to Ithaca, where he a: 
tended Cornell for two years but later 
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obtained a year’s leave of absence on 
an emergency call to assist McMullen. 
Becoming familiar with the new 
Knight engine, he was sent to Euro- 
pean industrial centers to study this 
innovation, returning as a specialist 
and doing experimental work in the 
development of automobiles. Then he 
married, and thus ended his plan to 
return to Cornell. 

While his natural bent was manufac- 
turing, the sales end began to tug, and 
he came to the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co. at Cleveland, became their 
Sales Engineer of the automotive divi- 
sion, later Chief Engineer, then Vice- 
President and Manager of the Plant. 
He was able to spark-plug a small 
group of men in developing a process 
for making shell forgings, during 
World War I, which were made stand- 
ard by the Ordnance Department. 
Came a call to Washington to become 
special assistant to the Chief of Ord- 
nance as staff expert in charge of all 
shell forging. 

After the war Brainard had oppor- 
tunity to continue to manage the Hy- 
draulic Company but resigned to go 
to Youngstown, with the General Fire- 
proofing Co., makers of metal furni- 
ture. Bringing new knowledge and ex- 
perience to this company, he soon be- 
came an “indispensable man”—and 
remained for 23 years, during which 
time the business grew from two and 
a half to twenty million dollars. He 
served as President for eighteen and 
a half years. 

During this period he became a 
banker “by abrasion”. It was the time 
of bank explosions, and because of his 
ability to work out plans and to raise 
money, and also because of the con- 
fidence he enjoyed in the community, 
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he was drafted to lead in assembling 
sufficient liquid capital to reopen two 
closed banks. So signal was his suc- 
cess that Governor White called him 
to serve on the Ohio Banking Com- 
mission. Later he became a member of 
the Board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, has served as Chairman 
for eight years. 

Brainard, five feet nine inches tall, 
175 pounds, has iron gray hair, a 
large head and full face, broad shoul- 
ders and deep chest expanding a bit 
toward the middle; appraising dark 
eyes look out from under shaggy eye- 
brows. He talks easily and entertain- 
ingly; is an ardent duck hunter and 
trout fisherman. 

He says one of his main problems 
has been to keep from following the 
line of least resistance, to drive him- 
self to concentrating on the solution of 
unfamiliar and uninteresting problems. 
If he followed his bent, he says, he 
would be out in the factory working 
with the men. He believes one of the 
greatest weaknesses among young ex- 
ecutives and others today is that they 
do not have a fundamental knowledge 
of English and arithmetic, and, unable 
to express themselves, they are dis- 
tressingly inarticulate. 

He thinks a determined person “can 
get almost anything he really goes 
after.” His own tenacity knows no lim- 
its. He has accepted less remunerative 
positions in order to obtain needed ex- 
perience to gain his end. His forte has 
been ability to simplify design and 
manufacture products to make them 
commercially practical. He has been 
able to develop ways and means to 
make profits without squeezing labor 
or consumers. Although pronouncedly 
reserved, he has kept an open door, 


A “mechanic gone wrong." Brainard (right) likes to chat with workers at their jobs 





and his labor-management record has 
created an enviable reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing. 

He believes a factory owes an obli- 
gation to its community, has always 
encouraged his employees to assume 
their obligations as citizens and com- 
munity builders. He welcomes sugges- 
tions and criticism. In his first public 
communication to the Addressograph- 
Multigraph company he said: “I have 
a general picture of the business itself 
but am not too familiar with actual 
details. For this reason I do not hesi- 
tate to ask for your fullest co-opera- 
tion. I do not come as a professor but 
as a student.” 


DARING AS WELL AS CAUTIOUS 


Vigorous, he has broad knowledge 
of current events, is most energetic, 
combines the daring and courage of 
youth with the caution incident to ex- 
perience, insists on having every avail- 
able fact in hand but then makes his 
decisions quickly. His enthusiasm is 
infectious. He is richly experienced in 
creating new methods and processes. 
He knows how to select men, and how 
to get along with them, is no bawler- 
outer. 

When George Brainard became an 
executive he said: “All of my days be- 
long to my job; my nights belong to 
my family.” You can never get a full 
picture of the man without going into 
his home, presided over by his gra- 
cious wife, who has figured actively 
in civic enterprises. She says of him, 
“When he is worried he is quiet, but 
he never brings his troubles or prob- 
lems home. He has never been too 
busy to give time to our four children. 
Many young men go to him for ad- 
vice.” 

During the war he served as Direc- 
tor of the Machine Tools Division of 
the WPB, and in recognition of their 
esteem, the employees gave him the 
glorious Patek-Phillippe which he now 
sports as one of his proudest posses- 
sions. Current labor-management-capi- 
tal troubles do not worry him. He be 
lieves that the American people have 
commonsense enough to settle by-and- 
by all their problems satisfactorily. 

Last New Year he became President 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., a 
company enjoying the strongest pos- 
sible financial structure and unparal- 
leled plant and personnel, world-wide 
merchandising facilities and a rather 
breathtaking expansién program. 

Watch George €. Brainard! 
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PEACE PROBLEM 











More than a year after VJ-Day, housing still faces some major 
hurdles. Here’s an authoritative analysis of just what they 
are and how they can be surmounted 





HE Veterans Emergency Housing 

Program is entering its crucial 

stage. Though houses and apart- 
ments under construction represent a 
volume far beyond any recent year, 
and building materials production is 
increasing steadily, we must overcome 
several major obstacles before our goal 
of 2,700,000 homes and apartments 
under construction for veterans by the 
end of 1947 is achieved. 

Some of these obstacles were present 
when we launched the program, and 
have been trimmed considerably since 
then. For instance, the building indus- 
try, severely curtailed by the war, has 
made an amazing comeback. Its record 
of starting over 607,000 homes in the 
first seven months of the year is espe- 
cially remarkable when you consider 
that the 937,000 record of 1925 was 
the result of five successive years of 
rapid expansion in the industry. 

Other obstacles have cropped up un- 
expectedly. We placed a great deal of 
reliance on mass production of factory- 
built homes, only to see production 
crippled by delays in tooling-up and 
by materials shortages. The almost 
unprecedented amount of non-residen- 
tial construction drained off a great 
deal of materials needed for housing. 
Work stoppages in basic industries, 
when the program was just getting 
under way, and the long period of un- 
certainty over price control retarded 
our progress seriously. Completions of 
homes, though encouraging, are not 
up to expectations. 

To overcome these obstacles the 
Government recently took several 
drastic actions, through which a much 
greater percentage of critical building 





Wnson Wratt is National Housing Ex- 
pediter and Administrator, National Housing 
Agency. 


materials will be channeled to veterans’ 
housing at the expense of non-housing 
construction. If necessary, even more 
severe measures will be taken. But 
government action alone will not do 
the trick. Industry and labor must re- 
double their efforts to make up for 
lost ground by stepping up production 
far beyond normal. All must co-operate 
to remove the following six major ob- 
stacles to housing: 

1. Materials Production: Bottleneck 


Typical of today's housing: many homes begun, too few completed 


No. 1. Building materials production 
has increased considerably since last 
Fall, but we still have a long way to 
go. Despite impressive increases in 
overall production, housing is still 
bottlenecked by a few critically short 
materials. That is why we have re- 
cently taken the following actions: 
Greater setasides of materials for hous- 
ing, further severe curtailments of non- 
residential construction, more than 
doubling the priorities list of building 
materials, institution of compliance 
measures in the distribution and use 
of these materials, the careful review- 
ing of all military construction both 
here and abroad, granting home build- 
ers preferential consideration in the 


Why No Housing? 


By WILSON W. WYATT 


acquisition of more than 80 types of 
government surplus building materials, 

In addition, all government agencies 
concerned with building materials 
have taken and are taking many other 
actions to expedite production. The 
OPA has made 285 price adjustments 
on building materials—50 since its re. 
vival—to remove price impediments to 
production; wage increases have been 
approved by the Wage Stabilization 
Board; the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration has helped materials pro- 


ducers by granting priorities for | 


equipment and assisting them in get- 
ting raw materials; Army and Navy 
stocks of surplus nails are being re- 
leased, and large quantities of sal- 
vaged lumber are expected from de- 
molition of surplus military camps. 





Devaney 


Eight premium payment plans are 
now in operation, covering peeler logs, 
plywood, brick and tile, paper liner for 
gypsum laths, Northern and Southern 
hardwood flooring, convector radia- 
tors, cast-iron soil pipe, and Washing- 
ton State-owned timber. All are stimu- 
lating substantial production increases 
by making it profitable for manufac- 
turers to re-open old plants, add new 
facilities to new plants and operate 
overtime schedules. 

2. Tripling Our Home Building 
Labor Force. Our present residential 
construction labor force—both off-site 
and on-site—will have to be greatly 
increased by mid-1947. At this writing 
there are almost 604,000 workers in 
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new, on-site home construction and 
1,191,000 in all other construction. Jn 
51947 we will need 1,100,000 omsite 
workers for housing, 1,500,000 for all 
other construction and about 2,500,000 
off-site workers. And these figures do 
not include workers for the huge 
amount of repair and maintenance de- 
ferred by over three and one-half 
years of war. 

Neither government, labor, nor man- 
agement holds a monopoly on the 
responsibility for this tremendous ex- 
pansion. Government cannot work in- 
dependently of labor and management. 
It can assist, stimulate, and point the 


* way. The Apprentice Training Service, 


for example, has helped expand ap- 
prenticeship for the building trades, 
with the co-operation of labor and 
management. Management and labor 
have assisted greatly by waiving age 
limits for veterans beginning appren- 
tice training, making entry wages 
more attractive, extending credit to 
veterans for experience in the armed 
forces, and by giving periodic exami- 
nations to speed apprentices through 
training periods. Labor can help fur- 
ther by opening its ranks to more ap- 
prentices, management by hiring more 
inexperienced help to be trained on the 
job. 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice, carrying the main load of recruit- 
ment, has helped increase the labor 
force in: several materials producing 
industries. But management must be 
more willing to make its needs known 
to the USES, while labor unions which 
cannot supply local labor needs should 
work with the USES so that its nation- 
wide network of offices can recruit 
workers from other areas. The U. S. 
Conciliation Service, which gives top 
priority to work stoppages affecting 
the housing program, also stands ready 
to work with management and labor 
in resolving any differences that may 


r exist. 


Several responsibilities are those of 


é management and labor alone. Labor 
pirating can be stopped if building 


contractors will observe wage rates 
established by the Wage Adjustment 
Board and help recruitment by initiat- 
ing requests for wage increases where 
low wages impede recruitment. Also, 
working conditions should be made 
more attractive. Together, management 
and labor can ease labor shortages by 
hiring and permitting the hiring of 
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minority workers. And 
they can speed up build- 
ing by accepting new 
materials and new pro- 
duction methods. 

3. Modernizing Build- 
ing Codes. Unless most 
of today’s 2,000 build- 
ing codes are modern- 
ized, the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program 
will face a great deal of 
needless tough sledding. 
Their chief fault is that 
they stress the type, the 
size and the thickness of 
building materials rather than what 
those building materials are supposed 
to do. Building codes have a real func- 
tion—to protect home-seekers against 
jerry-building and other abuses. There 
is no quarrel with that idea. Every re- 
sponsible public official both in Fed- 
eral and local government is firmly 
opposed to shoddy building. But cities 
must face the fact that most of these 
codes have fossilized, while improve- 
ment in building materials and con- 
struction methods were racing ahead 


‘with giant leaps. Obsolete building 


codes are delaying construction, raising 
building costs and forcing the ex- 
cessive use of scarce materials. 

Realization that the veterans’ hous- 
ing shortage cannot be overcome with 
building-codes-as-usual has prompted 
a number of cities to begin code mod- 
ernization. Several—among them To- 
ledo, St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
Omaha—have revised their codes to 
provide for an administrative official 
or board to determine the acceptability 
of new building materials and methods. 
Other cities are modernizing their 
codes, speeding up local building per- 
mit and inspection machinery, and 
opening new areas for low- and mod- 
erate-cost housing. But only faster ac- 
tion from more cities will clear the 
road-block of frustrating, obsolete 
building codes. 

4. Restrictive Building Practices. 
The housing program cannot succeed 
with building-as-usual practices. To- 
day, the residential construction indus- 
try is grounded because it clings to 
building patterns established years ago. 
Through fear, greed or uncertainty, 
many new, sound building materials 
and methods have been kept out of 
housing, or isolated so they could not 
influence modern home construction. 
No group or combination of groups 
can keep these new techniques buried 


Many veterans’ families are 








ene 


still living in huts 


indefinitely. As the home-hungry 
public sees new materials and tech- 
niques in action it will demand that 
they be used. If industry and labor 
will face the fact that horse-and-buggy 
methods can no longer be used in an 
atomic age, if they will take advan- 
tage of the new tools that American 
science and industry have placed in 
their hands, they will be able to build 
more houses and help get rid of the 
age-old fear of uncertain employment 
and earnings. 

5. Serving the Mass Market for 
Housing. Traditionally, the home 
building industry has neglected the 
great mass market of those people who 
have only a moderate sum to spend 
for rent or house payments. Either be- 
cause higher-priced houses afforded 
greater profits, or because it was un- 
able to build for the moderate price 
levels, the industry has concentrated 
on higher-priced homes. In recent 
years the Government has concerned 
itself with low-cost public housing. 
Primarily to meet the need of the 
middle income group, the Senate 
passed the General Housing Bill, pop- 
ularly known as the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill, a few months ago. Unfor- 
tunately, it did not reach action in the 
House before the Summer adjourn- 
ment of Congress. But the Bill is still 
very much alive. It is vitally needed 
to meet the low-cost and rental hous- 
ing needs of the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program, and it represents 
a basic, continuing, full housing policy 
that has widespread, bi-partisan sup- 
port. I am confident that Congress will 
enact this legislation soon. 

A great proportion of our veterans 
need moderately-priced rental dwell- 
ings. Not enough of such units are 
being built. Large aggregates of capi- 
tal which want to go into rental con- 

{Continued on page 42) 





Are You a Lobbyist? 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


USINESS men contemplating any 

attempt to influence the outcome 

of legislation to appear before 
Congress would be wise to review their 
position with reference to the recently 
enacted bill regulating lobbying. This 
is a “must” for both companies and 
private individuals, as well as for 
trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, trade unions and other groups 
which interest themselves in national 
legislation. 

Like other forms of propagandizing, 
lobbying is good or bad depending 
upon who does it. Essentially, that’s 
the idea underlying the new law. As its 
advocates have pointed out, it is in no 
sense an “anti-lobbying” act. Its pur- 
pose is simply to provide Congress and 
the public with information essential to 
judging the motives and support of in- 
dividuals who attempt to influence 
Congress. 

However this may be, the act is pro- 
viding cause for more controversy than 
almost any other piece of legislation 
passed by the last Congress. That the 
motives of our Representatives and 
Senators were pure is not questioned. 
But critics of the bill insist that per- 
formance was something less than 
faultless—that the law, as written, went 
wide of the target. Lawyers—and oth- 
ers in and out of government—find it 
“vague, contradictory and unduly oner- 
ous.” There are some who believe it 
contravenes the Constitutional right of 
the individual to petition Congress. 


MUST REGISTER WITH CONGRESS 


Specifically, the act requires every 
individual paid to influence the pas- 
sage of legislation to register as a lob- 
byist with Congress, and to report re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Most legal 
authorities hold that this in no sense 
limits the right of petition. It merely 
makes it a matter of public information 
—who you are, what you are doing, 
how much you are spending. 

To paraphrase the language of the 





Homer SHANNON, a regular contributor to 
Forses, has had extensive experience cover- 
ing the business and industrial scene. 
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new law, you are a lobbyist if you re- 
ceive money or anything else of value 
which is to be used “principally” for 
the purpose of influencing the course 
of legislation before Congress. It 
should be noted that the definition of 
who must register makes no mention 
of “principal source of income.” The 
point seems to be that if you receive 
anything of value, large or small, as a 
reward for effort spent in influencing 
legislation, under the terms of the act 
you are a lobbyist. As such, you must 
register with the clerk of the House 
and the secretary of the Senate, and 
you must file quarterly reports on in- 
come and expenditures, no matter 
what proportion the sum or sums bear 
to your total income. 

Individual contributions of $500 or 
more and expenditures of $10 or more 


ered by the Federal Corrupt Practice 
Act, and certain others, including 
newspapers, periodicals and individ. 
uals employed by them. Further, you 
are not a lobbyist just because yoy 
appear before a Congressional com. 
mittee to advocate some _particula 
issue. And public officials and repre 
sentatives of political parties are out 
side this law. That is, of course, a 
long as they are acting in an official 
capacity. 

The exemptions serve to clarify the 
intent of the act. Unless you hold pub. 
lic office or are a representative of a 
recognized political party, you must 
give an account of yourself—if you 
take a hand in shaping the law of the 
land for pay. Good or bad, this is what 
it comes to. 

Penalties for failure to comply are 





It's “watch your step” now for businesses and individuals 
who try to influence Congress. Recent legislation may make 
you a lobbyist—whether you know it or not 





must be itemized, with names, dates, 
etc. You are also required to name 
the legislation in which you are in- 
terested, and to list “papers, periodi- 
cals, magazines or other publications” 
in which you have “caused to be pub- 
lished any articles or editorials” in 
support of your legislative pet. 

As most lawyers interpret the act, 
registration is required of others than 
those who actively engage in helping 
Congress to make up its mind. The 
broad interpretation is to the effect 
that any individual whose hands touch, 
figuratively or literally, funds used for 
influencing legislation must report. 
This might include, for example, the 
secretary or treasurer of a trade asso- 
ciation who received dues from an 
association member. Or it might in- 
clude the president of a corporation 
taking an active stand on a particular 
piece of legislation. 

Exempted by the language of the 
act are persons and organizations cov- 


severe. If you engage in lobbying and 
fail to register and tell the details 
about income and expenditures, you 
may be fined up to $5,000 or sentenced 
to a year in prison—or both. If cor 
victed, you are barred from any at 
tivity which might be construed a 
lobbying for a period of three years. 
If you are found guilty of lobbying 
within this three-year period, you art 
subject to a fine of $10,000 or im 
prisonment for five years—or both. 

Obviously, it is extremely important 
for the business organization or the 
individual to take stock of this new 











law. If you want to exercise a prope! 
and natural interest in the conduct of 
your government, you may do so with 
out fear of penalty. At least, that is 
the intention. On the other hand, the 
best legal opinion is to the effect that 
it will be up to the courts to decide 
finally who is and who is not a lobby: 
ist. Meanwhile, it’s up to the individual 
“lobbyist” to protect himself. 
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BUSINESS ABCs 


By S. PD. KAHM 


N March, 1945, after my medical 
discharge from the Army Air 
Corps, I started a small business, 
in partnership with another man. Our 
idea was to sub-contract jobs for 
plants with war contracts. I had the 


‘| necessary contacts to make this possi- 


ble. Our total investment in the busi- 
ness was $6,000. 

We had just earned our investment 
back when the war ended, leaving us 
with a complete line of machines for 
making tools, and for specialized pro- 
duction work. We decided to start a 
small factory. 

Our first step was to find a product 
we could make with as little capital as 
possible, and which we could sell im- 
mediately. We decided on fluorescent 
desk lamps. Immediately, however, we 
began to encounter some stiff prob- 
lems: lack of sufficient capital, lack 
of certain essential parts—sockets, 
ballasts and switches. The only way 
we could obtain these parts was to 
make them ourselves, which would 
mean costly additional machinery. 

We rolled up our sleeves and went 
to work. We took our original $6,000 
worth of machinery and began swap- 
ping it for what we needed. We 
swapped a turning lathe for a new 
spot welder, a couple of grinders for 
sheet metal rolling equipment and a 
small punch press, a milling machine 
for a punch press and an air com- 
pressor. Then we sold our tool and 
die machines for cash, in order to 
purchase the necessary tooling to start 
making desk lamps. 


HOW TO CUT CORNERS 


We designed our own sockets, bal- 
lasts and switches. We took a $25 
shear and transformed it into a power 
shear at a cost of $100, making it 
equal to a $750 machine. We bought 
two junked plastic hydraulic presses 
for $800 and rebuilt them. These two 
machines were now worth $2,500. 

Our $6,000 capital had, by these 





S. P. Kan is president of the Kabee Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How to Build a Business 


expedients, grown into $13,500. It 
still wasn’t enough, so we took in an- 
other partner, who bought a third in- 
terest for $4,500. 

We started to work in earnest and 
soon were turning out sockets, ballasts 
and switches in such quantities that 
we had a big, steady surplus. We 
promptly contracted to sell them to 


essary. We kept as many men as pos- 


‘sible on sub-assemblies during these 


off periods, and thus were able to re- 
tain at least the majority of our key 
workers. At its height, our production 
reached 750 to 1,000 lamps a day. 
We now became interested in addi- 
tional products. We found that bed, 
pin-up and germicidal lamps could be 





This case study of private enterprise in action, by the 


president of a new and flourishing post-war factory, will 


give you some pointers on starting a venture of your own 





other manufacturers—our competitors 
—and to distributors. We were selling 
our lamps, too, as fast as we could 
make them. But then we ran into an- 
other problem: a raw material short- 
age. 

Our big need ‘was for pipe and 
steel. As luck would have it, our_new 
partner “knew somebody who knew 
somebody” in the steel business, and 
that took care of our steel supply. The 
pipe problem was tougher, but we 
solved that when we realized that we 
didn’t require new pipe. We shopped 
around for used pipe, and got plenty 
of it. 

Now we were rolling in high gear! 

Selling was a cinch, because the de- 
mand exceeded the supply. At first we 
sold through a local wholesale elec- 
tric concern, until a large Eastern mer- 
chandising chain began ordering from 
us in quantities. Then we realized we 
were ready for big-scale selling, and 
organized a sales staff to cover the 
country. 

Problems continued to plague us, 
however. Obtaining and keeping good 
help was one of them, largely because 
of the ups and downs in production. 
For a week or two, for instance, we'd 
have enough material to turn out 500 
lamps a day, and then would come a 
bleak period when we could barely 
manage 15 a day, making lay-offs nec- 


produced by using the same dies as 
in the original fluorescent lamp, so we 
started making them. Obtaining addi- 
tional machinery and equipment was 
still a problem, but we solved it by 
obtaining government machines that 
had been used for other purposes and 
rebuilding them ourselves. 

Today, less than two years later, 
our sales average $5,000 to $20,000 a 
week, and our plant is valued at 


$85,000. 
LEARNED THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


A great deal of trial-and-error experi- 
ence has been packed into this short 
period of time, and I’d like to pass 
on the net results to others who may 
be contemplating starting a small fac- 
tory. First, we made plenty of mis- 
takes, some of them pretty silly. For 
instance, by some fluke we gave two 
salesmen the same territory, and both 
of them happened to land in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on the same day. My ears 
are still burning. 

One of the things we overlooked 
when we first estimated how much 
capital we would need was the factor 
of “hidden costs.” For example, the 
cost of moving material through the 
plant, a job often requiring a full- 
time employee. Another was packing 
and shipping. We had, of course, 
made some allowances for this, but 
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had failed to allow for the time and 
money which had to be spent to locate 
and obtain adequate packing and ship- 
ping supplies. Unable to obtain new 
cartons, we finally had to scramble to 
get used ones. We also neglected to 
figure on a heavy monthly bill for 
long-distance calls, and for fast trips, 
both necessary in tracking down essen- 
tial supplies in a short market. 

Finally, we made one big blunder 
when we took for granted that it would 
be a simple matter to secure a suitable 
building for factory purposes to begin 
operations. Instead, it took us three 
months, full time, before we could 
find a place. 

As a result of my own experience, 
here is my advice today to anyone who 
wants to start a small factory: 

First, be sure your product is good. 
If it’s superior to that of any com- 
petitor, and is higher priced, that’s all 
right. There’s always the carriage 
trade. But if it’s not superior, be sure 
the price is in line. In any case, check 
the supply and demand situation be- 
forehand, and compare your product 
with others on the basis of looks, 
quality, engineering, price, etc. 

Before going into production, know 
your costs thoroughly. And don’t 
make the mistake of not checking up 
on the. discounts customary in the 
field, discounts which may take a good 


Enterprise and ingenuity resulted in production and profits 


slice off the list price. Check, also, on 
the amount of advertising jobbers de- 
mand, in the way of signs, catalog 
sheets (“flyers”), etc., and don’t for- 
get to allow for salesmen’s commis- 
sions. We left out this last item en- 
tirely when we first computed our 
costs, and it caused us plenty of grief. 

Be sure that you can obtain the 
materials you need. Canvass every pos- 


sible source. The several Buyers’ 
Guides contain the names and ad- 
dresses of suppliers of every kind of 
material, machinery and equipment. 
They have these Guides at the Public 
Library, but it’s best to buy them and 
keep them for handy, quick reference. 

Here’s another tip about this matter 
of supplies: When you’ve queried all 
possible sources, via a batch of letters, 
and you get two or three good replies, 
split your order between them. Then, 
if one fails to make good, you'll be 
sure of getting some material anyway. 

In negotiating for tooling work, get 
as many prices as you can, as well as 
specific delivery dates. If you contract 
on a time and materials basis, the 
plan used by most tool and die shops, 
secure a maximum price agreement. 
Otherwise, you may be stuck with 
costs for which you are not strictly 
responsible. For example, when the 
die-maker makes a mistake and has to 
start all over again, or when a die is 
warped, cracked or broken. 

Be very sure that when you have a 
print (drawing) of your die, or part, 
that it’s right, and the design “frozen.” 
It must be final and complete, with 
no further changes to be made. Chang- 
ing one part may require, as a direct 
consequence, the changing of several 
others. Such changes can run into a 
whale of a lot of money, once work 





on the die has been started. Make your 
changes on paper first. 

Naturally, it’s a fine idea to build 
a model of your proposed product, 
but remember that in some cases it 
costs more to build the model than 
the dies themselves. 

In designing a product, always bear 
in mind the assembly problems. Labor 
costs can be cut many times by good 





designing. Whenever possible, use 
chines for assembly. Consult exper 
if you are not one yourself. The t 
and die shops often have available ¢ 
perts on assembly. Don’t take the g 
vice of any one of them. Get seve 
opinions. 

When you're ready to go into py 
duction, be sure to have a couple q 
experienced men on hand who 


_ know fabrication and assembly meh 


ods. One good man can save you, 
fortune. 

Because of the uncertainties of th 
future, I believe in diversification 
which means producing as many dif 
ferent products as possible with th! 
same equipment and tooling. 


DEVELOP YOUR SOURCES 


I would also advise against tying w 
with any single big concern for you 
output. When you do this you lose al 
other contacts, and if the big buyer 
keeps cutting your price, or cancek 
his contract, you’re out of business. 

Watch your inventory control. To 
day, when it often takes 60 to 90 days 
to obtain certain material, you mus 
set up a control so you know just when 
to re-order. This control should con- 
sist of a continuous inventory, with 
re-order levels established on every 
item. In other words, when your sup 
ply is down to a certain level, you 
may know, on the basis of your pro 
duction and sales record, how long 
that remaining pile will last you. If 
it takes 60 days to replace it, you must 
be sure that you have enough material 
on hand to last until the new supply 
arrives. 

Don’t. begin operations with insufi- 
cient capital. We needed, altogether, 
about three times as much as we had 
anticipated, due in large measure to 
the fact that we hadn’t figured on the 
large inventories of raw material we 
had to carry. When material was avail- 
able we had to buy it, whether we 
needed it in the immediate future or | 
not. If we didn’t, it might not <7 
been available when we did need it. | 
For capital for this purpose, consult | 
your banker. Our bank advances 80% 
of the money we have to pay for stedl | 
and wire, while they are in the ware | 
house. We pay the bank for the part | 
we remove as we need it. 

Opportunities in manufacturing to- 
day are wide open, in spite of short 
ages and other difficulties. There are 
plenty of problems, but few that per- 
sistence and hard work can’t lick. 
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THINK LOBSTERS CANT FLY 7 


They can, and will. So will fish and 
tortoises, orchids and fresh fruit, 
avocados and live chicks. 

We'll prove it to you... with the 
Flight Test Power Prover! 

An exclusive Cities Service de- 
velopment, the Flight Test Power 
Prover scientifically analyzes fuel 
combustion in flight...helps aircraft 
Operators cut fuel weight, make 
room for more payload. 

A mere 5% fuel saving in a single 
plane could mean half a ton more cargo 
across the country every day, opens the 
door to wider use of air express at 
lower cost per ton mile. 

To air-minded business men, 
Cities Service offers these time-tested 
advantages: 
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e Seven great refineries, headed 
by the giant, ultra-modern 
Cities Service plant at Lake 
Charles, La., producing the 
finest aviation fuels. 


@ Proved, exclusive instruments 
like the Flight Test Power 
Prover to help boost engine 
efficiency. 


CITIES 
SERVICE 
OILS 


e A complete line of quality avia- 
tion petroleum specialties. 


e Aquarter-century specialization 
in applied research, backed by 
modern laboratories. 


Through this comprehensive four- 
point program, Cities Service’s vast 
facilities are at your 
disposal to help 
make the skyasafer, 
more efficient level 
for commerce. 


service is our middle 












AMERICA’S No. 1 LUMINAIRE 
“A 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LIGHTING JOB! 


enjoy the illumination provided 

by today's Lighting Leaders! In 
608 West Point Study Rooms, as well 
as in Cadet Classrooms, GUTH Lumi- 
naires are on the job! GUTH Cadets, 
Luminous-Indirects, were selected after 
exhaustive tests to determine the see- 
ing qualities of numerous fixtures — 
both Incandescent and Fluorescent. 


{| OMORROW'S military leaders 


























The tests covered wattage consump- 

tion, radio interference, stroboscopic 

effect, noise, brightnesses, foot-candles 

of output, and light distribution (both 

on horizontal and inclined planes). 
* 


WRITE FOR FREE “LIGHT vs. 
SIGHT” STUDIES TODAY! 
The “‘Light vs. Sight’’ Studies behind 
the West Point installation, described in 
a free folder, are valuable to everyone 
interested in Lighting. Write for your copy. 
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| 
| EDWIN F. GUTH CO., Dept. E 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 
| Please send your Data Folder on the West Point 
| Lighting Job. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 





Better House Organs for 


Better Morale 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


ODAY, after a meager but inter- 

esting history, employee publica- 
tions—or “house organs,” as they are 
generally known—are beginning to 
come into their own (in the past 10 
years their number has multiplied 10 
times). Dismissed scornfully during 
their infancy by many observers as 
mere “paternalistic pap,” industry’s 
dawning realization of their effective- 
ness as a management medium for in- 
terpreting company policies to the 
worker is converting them into a po- 
tent employee relations tool. 

A recent analysis of these company 
papers (a total of 4,500 of them, with 
40,000,000 readers, chalked up a new 
high during the war) by Newcomb & 
Sammons, management consultants on 
employee publications, discloses the 


significant fact that although the field 


continues to be dominated by “the 
social chit-chat type of periodical,” a 
growing number are being revamped 
to permit a wide broadening of edi- 
torial policies. 

Much remains to be done, however, 
as is evidenced by the contempt with 
which they are still regarded among 
those union leaders who label them 
“social gossip sheets of no practical 
value.” | 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


The Newcomb & Sammons analysis 
lists the following as the main hurdles 
lying in the way of making these pub- 
lications a more effective welding de- 
vice between employer and employee: 

1. Lack of a clear-cut management 
policy. For the most part, management 
regards the employee publication as a 
medium of friendly, social chit-chat by 
and about employees. Patterned after 
the country weekly, it culls news large- 
ly of a social nature, overlooking those 
subjects which interest the employees 
most. 

Not more than 25% of employee 
publications explain or interpret the 
company or its policies in an effort to 
build a better basic relationship. And 


less than 25% of typical publication 
content is devoted to interpretive ma- 
terial. 

2. Untrained editing personnel. Be- 
tween 50% and 60% of present edi- 
tors came into their jobs from other 
company departments. Less than 40% 
have had any journalistic training. 
Low salaries paid editors in general 
account for the absence of competent 
talent in the field. The average salary 
reported by a cross-section of editors 
in one large city was $3,800. 


REPORTERS OVERWORKED 


Further, part-time editing assign- 
ments are usually given to already 
overworked personnel. 

3. Insufficient editorial contact at 
executive level. As a rule, editors must 
report to a variety of semi-executives, 
few of whom are able to interpret com- 
pany policy to employees because they 
themselves have no clear idea of what 


it is. 


4. Insufficient editorial contact with 
the field. Editors are often held to 
desk jobs, are not expected to “cover” 
the employees personally. And, usually, 
travel allowances are insufficient for 
the editor to establish and maintain 
personal contact. Editors must there- 
fore depend upon field correspondents, 
whom they seldom see, for much of 
their material. 

5. Inadequate budgets to do a job. 
House organ budgets are too often set 
by management personnel unfamiliar 
with publishing costs. The result is a 
budget that is not nearly adequate for 
the task it is supposed to fulfill. 

6. The prevailing belief among man- 
agements that the worker prefers social 
chit-chat to other types of editorial 
content. While it is true that the em- 
ployee does enjoy seeing a picture of 
himself or his baby, he and his family 
are much more concerned with the 
security of his job, the stability of his 
pay envelope. When management fails 
to talk, the union talks instead. No one 
need be told how effectively. 
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Our Railroads Are a Vital Part 
of Our National Security 


Every citizen should take time out now to warn the 
Military Affairs Committee of what is going on 


September 24, 1946 


Honorable Alfred Schindler 
Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Schindler: 


After another day of unsettlement in security 
prices I read in this morning’s New York Times: 


*‘Mr. Schindler filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement declar- 
ing that ‘economic wisdom’ called for ‘with- 
holding additional increases in freight rates 
until the traffic, the revenues and operating 
expense picture for the remaining months 
of 1946 and the early months of 1947 is 
clear.’ ”’ 


Testimony has already gone into the records 
that the railroads this year will earn a return of 
1.34% on their investment and next year will 
probably earn nothing. This at a time of record 
breaking traffic. 


A petition for a freight rate increase has now 
been pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since away back in 1941. The Com- 
mission is instructed by Congress to prescribe rates 
that will provide “‘revenues sufficient to enable the 
carriers... to provide... efficient transportation.” 


Since 1933 five wage increases have been granted 
aggregating 90%. Fuel prices are up 117% and 
other supplies 86%. Yet freight rates today are 
lower than they were then; and the rate of re- 
turn on investment has averaged only 2.75%, an 
amount pitifully inadequate to attract new cap- 
ital. In the meantime other utilities serving the 
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public have been allowed to earn two or three 
times as much. Could there be a clearer case for 
the railroads’ long pending request than these 
simple facts? 


Yet hearings, at great expense to the railroads 
and the taxpayer, have been going on ad infinitum. 
To cap the climax of chicanery and folly, the rail- 
roads, early in September, were forced, by the 
stalling tactics of the Commission, to publicly 
predict calamity and bankruptcy by 1947. 
Naturally, a market panic followed and railroad 
credit weakened. In direct consequence the rail- 
roads, as well as allied industries, may be forced 
to “lay off,” and ‘‘to abandon” long-delayed plans 
for improvements. A private facility, yet one as 
vital as the Army, well able to pay its own way, 
is being maneuvered into public charge and public 
expense by public servants paid to foster, not 
destroy. 


The public who pays your salary—to say 
nothing of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and House—is entitled to a clear state- 
ment as to why, in the light of the above facts, 
you think that the railroads are not entitled to 
help from the man who occupies your office. 


Sincerely, 


byt & fF 


Chairman of the Board, Alleghany Corporation 


P. S. I am wondering if you made any attempt to 
withhold recent wage increases until the situation 
became ‘“‘clear.” 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 





Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND RECULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“FROM THE BOTTOM UP" 


From the Ford Sun (UAW-CIO) : 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
a greater middle class economy; few- 
er people at the bottom, fewer at the 
top and more in the middle. Then 
what’s wrong with a decent minimum 
wage? That’s one way of bringing 
people from the bottom up—up to the 
middle bracket, isn’t it? Everyone 
says they want to do away with slack 
times and seasonal employment. Then 
what is wrong with an annual wage? 
That’s what an annual wage means, 
steady work with a steady, year around 
wage. 

Everyone claims that they want a 
better distribution of the good things 
of life. Then what is wrong with the 
profit-sharing system? 


“NEW WAGE DRIVE" 
From The People’s Press (CIO) : 


Present wage rates won’t produce 
the purchasing power for full employ- 
ment. As far as the economic facts are 
concerned, the people who believe in 
full employment should be pushing for 
a new wage drive now. . . . Business 
wanted price increases, and turned on 
terrific heat to get them. Business 


had the help of hundreds of Congress- : 


men. . . . They helped blackjack the 
Government into making the price in- 
creases. . . . If the political climate 
can be changed, if some of the most 
profit-inspired men can be kicked out 
of Congress and public-minded men 
elected in their places, a new wage 
drive will bring better results than the 
last one. 

Higher wages now will mean more 
employment later. A few years from 
now, some one of your neighbors—or 
maybe yourself—will be standing in 
front of the pay window, instead of 
the relief window, because you voted 
right in the 1946 election. 


“TRUMAN FAILURE" 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO; 
circulation 276,000) : 


The complete failure of the Truman 
administration’s labor policy has come 
home to roost in the current seamen’s 
strike. This walkout can be laid square- 
ly at the door of the Administration’s 
efforts to maintain some vestige of the 
wartime controls on wages, while vir- 
tually all meaningful controls have 
been removed from prices. 


“ONLY SOLUTION” 


From the Telephone Worker (Mem- 
bership 215,000) : 

New Wage-Price Relationship Need- 
ed. To state the problem simply, Con- 
gress has now anchored wages nine 
fathoms deep while prices are per- 
mitted almost free sailing. . . . This 
disjointed policy will work for only a 
short time and, unless a new wage- 
price formula is soon developed, a new 
wave of strikes is likely to be forced 
on workers, and production will be 
jeopardized. This series of events shap- 
ing up threatens to undermine the 
whole program of full employment. 
Sémething must be done—and done 
quickly. . . . A new round of wage 
increases, coupled with controls that 
will prevent a further rise in prices, 
seems now the only solution. 


“STAY OUT OF MARKET" 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO; 
circulation 276,000) : 

The shortages that we’ve had to live 
with during the war will go on for 
quite a long time. . . 


. The moral is: 





From CIO News. 





Stay out of the market as long as 
possible, Get along with what you have 
as long as you can. And use the time 
saved from standing in line at counters 
to help us get a Congress that is will. 
ing to plan for the people, instead of 
letting the country in for the kind of 
disorder we now have, in which only 
the profiteer benefits. 


“FEUDAL-MINDED EMPLOYERS" 
From the Hatworker (AFL; circu- 
lation 20,000) : 
Industrialization has brought about 
an awakening and an awareness of 


their needs among the working people | 


of the South. . . . The Southern work- 
ers are clamoring for organization, 
and will have it no matter what oppo- 
sition the feudal-minded employers 
will place in their way. 

It comes with particular bad grace 
from employers to cry “outsider” to 
union representatives when they them- 
selves so frequently are outsiders. 
Most of the South’s industry is owned 
by Northern capital. It is absentee 
ownership and much of it very bad 
absentee ownership. Northern capital 
invaded the South to take advantage 
of its labor, and it has demonstrated 
a shocking callousness toward the peo- 
ple it has exploited. 


“LABOR-BAITING" 


From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 
This business of labor-baiting has 
just about gone far enough. 


“MEDDLING” 
From St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL) : 
The . . . power lobby has spent large 


sums in successfully fighting the de- 
velopment of a Missouri and Colum- 
bia Valley Authority patterned after 
the most successful government-oper- 
ated Tennessee Valley Authority. They 
ceaselessly attempt to sabotage the last 
named government-owned project. . . . 

When the reaction to this gratuitous 
political, social and economic med- 
dling again recurs, as it appears it in- 
evitably will, public indignation may 
force nation-wide public ownership of 
such privately managed utilities. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


‘What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forb.s Maga- 
sine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 










Q.—Could you put us in touch with the 
manufacturer of a flameless cigarette lighter 
distributed under the trade name “Lektrolite 
Flameless Lighter”?—R. A. Harris, Harris, 

Steilo Sales, Edmonton, Canada. 


A—Lektrolite Corp. 1907 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Where can we obtain information on 
an automotive car washing machine called 
“Minute Car Washer”?—Lr. S. MARKMAN,, 
Transportation Officer, U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Grosse Ile, Mich. 


A—White Engineering & Mfg. 
on W. Passaic St., Rochelle Park, 


ee 


Q—In your Sept. 1 issue, under “New 
Ideas,” you mention a miniature plastic 
molding machine called “Plasticor.” Please 
advise name and address of the company 
that makes this machine—L. D. Mitzarp, 
purchasing agent, Murray Iron Works Co., 
Burlington, Ia. 


A—N. R. K. Manufacturing & En- 
gineering Co., 5646 North Western 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Q.—We have a group of high school boys 
who need something to keep their minds 
and time off movies. Would you please ad- 
vise how I can get in touch with someone 


who can give me further information on 
Junior Achievement, Inc.?—A. J. MastTEr- 
MAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A—Write to Junior Achievement, 
Inc., 345 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., for details about their plan. 


Q.—Where can we purchase cast iron 
forms to make concrete bird baths and 
other concrete products?—STANLEY M. Gra- 
HAM, Graham Brothers, Warwick, N. Y. 


A—Tucker Concrete Forms Co. 
Malden, Mass.; W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co., 
Holland, Mich.; Blaw-Knox Div., 
Blaw-Knox Co., 2042 Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q.—Who publishes a complete list of 
periodicals which gives: magazine name, ad- 
dress, field covered, etc.?—Roman NEJELSKI, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A.—Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
np gs N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
1, 


Q.—Where can we get information on 
Profit Sharing Plans adaptable to manufac- 
turers, including office workers, engineering 
staff, etc.?—ArcH Exuiott, Elliott & Elliott, 
Dallas, Tex. 


A—The Chase National Bank, 18 
Pine St., New York, N. Y., has made 
a comprehensive study and report 
on profit sharing plans. Write for 
free copy of the report. 


Q.—Where can I get information on the 
opening and operation of a freight bureau, 
a service to firms who ship via truck and 
railroad?—TuHeopore B. Ray, Sr., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


A. You will find the following 
trade magazines helpful: Traffic 
World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, 
IiL; Shipping Management, 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Packaging & Shipping, 105 E. 7th 
St., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 












Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


194, Arrtines 1946: Interesting, factual 
analysis of American air transportation. 
Operating and financial problems are re- 
viewed, including a study of favorable and 
unfavorable aspects. Each airline is dis- 
cussed from an investment standpoint. Book- 
wa chock-full of easy-to-read charts and 

es. 


19, MANACcEMENT’s Jos Is TO MANAGE: 
Vitally important brochure outlining a new 
approach to the present serious problems of 
human relations in industry. Diagnoses the 
ailment” and presents a prescription for 
recovery. Tackles the question of morale 
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from the top, shows how this “new tool for 
management” can be a solution. 


196. THe DIsTRIBUTION OF REPARATIONS 
FROM GERMANY: An authoritative booklet 
giving the background and basic program of 
the U. S. and its allies in their endeavors to 
obtain satisfaction of their reparation claims. 
A thorough documentation of an important 
post-war subject. 


197. THe DiremMa oF DousBLe TAXATION: 
A study of the double taxation of dividend 
income by the Federal Government. It pro- 
vides a judicious exposition of the problem 
and a careful analysis of the major alterna- 
tives for remedying this inequality in our 
national tax system. 


198. Maxinc EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 
Pay: Here’s the ammunition editors have 
been looking for—a concise, factual story 
of the worth and potentialities of the good 
employee publication. Written by experts in 
the field, it’s “must” reading in managem: nt 
and editorial levels. 


199. Mavertck MARKETs . . . CHALLENG: 
To Setuinc: A down-to-earth discussion of 
current problems in selling, the need for 
new techniques. Debunks some prevalent 
ideas in the selling field, reiterates the basic 
methods necessary to do a good selling job. 
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9 SURPLUS N. Y. 
PROPERTIES 


in Manhattan & Westchester 


ENTIRE SQUARE BLOCK 
BLOCK FRONTS 
TWO-STREET FRONTS 


to be sold separately at 
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WED. NOV. 20 2 Prt Nyc. 
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opp. entrance to Manhattan Bridge. 
Also Two-Street Fronts...all properties 
for occupancy or development for apart- 
ments, garages, warehouses, theatres, 
hotels, showrooms, etc, 


Send for booklet 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


... in Automatic Vending 
Machines 





CARCELY more than a quarter of 
S a century old, the automatic vend- 
ing machine business has already 
become so much a part of our lives 
that the variety of goods and services 
offered come as a surprise when enu- 
merated. And the immediate future is 
sure to see even greater expansion. 
The “silent salesman” is now a major 
factor in sales of candy, cigarettes, 
gum, peanuts, soft drinks, telephone 
service, stamps, comfort facilities, 
parking space, locker service, etc. To 
a lesser extent it sells laundry service, 
hot sandwiches, ice cubes, packaged 
foods and drugs. Enthusiasts talk of 
super markets and drug stores where 
machines will do all the selling. 
Fanciful or not, such ideas are an 
index to current merchandising trends. 
That the. automatic vending machine 
business has become big business was 
underscored recently by the announce- 
ment that one operator, Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America, had received 
trading privileges on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The company listed 
450,000 shares of $5 par common 


The price for success is hard work, 
attention to details, salesmanship. 

In a sense, ownership and operation 
of a string of automatic vending ma- 
chines is the attractive opportunity 
that it is because of World War II. 
During the war, manufacturers of this 
type of equipment were making bomb 
fuses and other packages for the en- 
emy. As a result, much of the equip- 
ment in the hands of operators today 
is inferior or obsolete. The war stimu- 
lated technical progress in many ways, 
and the aggressive manufacturer of 
automatic vending machines will make 
full use of technological advances in 
plastics, electronics and mechanical 
principles. Hundreds of thousands of 
people in war work were introduced to 
these machines in factories and office 
buildings. Automatic vending machines 
account for approximately 18% of all 
cigarette sales today. And they take 
care of around 10% of nickel candy 
bar sales. 

What do you need to set up in bus- 
iness as owner and operator of a string 
of these automatic vending machines? 





One of the country’s fastest growing enterprises, the opera- 
tion of a chain of vending machines offers attractive profit 
prospects for both small and large investors 





stock on the Exchange—something 
new to that 156-year-old institution. 
Organized in deep-depression 1931, 
Automatic Canteen now plans to oper- 
ate machines dispensing hot sandwich- 
es, as well as candy and cold food 
items. At the drop of a coin, hot dogs 
and hamburgers, cooked electronically 
in a few seconds, will be served by the 
new equipment. 

This is simply one indication that 
there is.no limit as to how big you 
can become as a successful operator of 
automatic vending machines. On the 
other hand, you can get started in the 


business with a few thousand dollars. 
30 


One advantage is that you can start 
from your own home. Garage space, 
cellar or store room can serve as office. 


_ You'll need room to house equipment 


temporarily out of order and in need 
of repair. And it goes without saying 
that you must have a phone to talk to 
your “customers”—the office building 
or travel station where you placed the 
machines. You'll also need a car to 
service your “salesmen.” 

How many. machines you need to 
provide a living income depends on 
the kind you buy. Initial investment 
for a full-fledged operation is around 
$5,000. You can buy a new cigarette 


By THE EDITORS 


machine for $150; gum dispensing 
machines cost around $20; candy ma. 
chines, from $90 to $150; drink dis 
pensers, $350. You can get good re. 
built machines for about half th 
original cost—if you can find them. 
Let’s assume you're going to be a 
operator of cigarette vending ma 
chines. A good average figure here is 
that the single machine will provide: 
net profit of $4 a month. Experience 
has shown that 100 machines are about 
all one man can service. In other 
words, as a one: 
man _ operation 
you can expect 
an income of 
around $400 a 
month—less of: 
fice expense and 
cost of servicing 
the machines. 
It would cost 
about $15,000 
to buy 100 top 
quality new ma- 
chines. But in 
a normal mar 
ket you can get rebuilt ones at about 
half the price. And you can buy new 
machines on an installment basis. Your 
$5,000 is a conservative initial invest 
ment, if you are to have a living in 
come from the start. 
There is, of course, the possibility 
of buying a going concern. And one 
of the unusual opportunities of the 
business is that you can start as 4 
part-time operator. In other words, 
you can put as much or as little capi- 
tal into the business as is available. 
But just owning a certain number of 
vending machines isn’t enough. They 
require attention, and plenty of it 
This is more a matter of merchandis 
ing than it is of mechanical care. 
Success depends as much upon it 
dividual resourcefulness and met: 
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chandising sense as it would if you 
were opening a store. As a matter of 
fact, it probably calls for more sales 
manship and business judgment. Yout 
machines will produce a reasonable 
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profit only if they are properly located 
_and if they give the service the 
public demands. A_ good location 
means a place where time and conve- 
nience are at a premium. Railroad sta- 
tions, airports and bus terminals are 
examples. Also, any place where peo- 
ple congregate, such as theaters, dance 
halls, restaurants, taverns. Choice of 
location is all-important. 

Next most important is the type of 
service you offer. Don’t think that be- 
cause you are using machines to do 
your selling that it is an impersonal 
matter. Your public will come to know 
you through your machines. Are they 
mechanically perfect, so that the pur- 


question or unnecessary bother? Are 
they physically appealing to eye and 
touch? These are decisive factors when 
you are dealing with the general pub- 
lic on a continuing basis. 


HOW TO GET GOOD LOCATIONS 


Of almost equal importance will be 
your ability to win the confidence and 
favor of the man who owns the loca- 
tion—restaurant owner, office building 
manager, theater owner or whoever it 
may be. You will be in competition 
with other operators for choice loca- 
tions. And whether or not you get 
them will depend in large measure on 
your salesmanship, plus performance. 
It’s significant in this connection that 
there are more than 200 cigarette ma- 
chines alone in the Pentagon Building, 
in Washington, D. C. You can be sure 
that top-notch service is needed to re- 
tain such an account. 

As an operator of a string of auto- 
matic vending machines you have a 
lot of highly convincing reasons for 
obtaining locations, providing your 
service is up to scratch. You pay for 
space in commissions on sales. The 
commission varies in terms of the mer- 
chandise, location and volume. Com- 
mission to the location owner on can- 
dy sales ranges between 10% and 
15%. Commission on cigarette sales is 
less standardized, and usually reflects 
a sliding scale with respect to volume. 
In general, it can be said that the loca- 
tion owner gets a larger net profit than 
over-the-counter sales would provide. 
The gross to him is smaller, but the 
machine saves his time, eliminates 
bother and loss of maintaining stock 
and other details. In addition, in many 
cases, it means greater customer satis- 
faction, thereby attracting trade. 





As a prospective operator of auto- 
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Your Son Knows Kansas Labor 


x From every theater of war 
. .. and from every branch of the 
service, men have come home who 
know what Kansas-made products 
meant to them. The mighty B-29 
bombers; bombs and munitions; 
Liberty ship boilers, boiler bases 











this is 
significant 


Nationally accepted mechanical aptitude 
and intelligence tests given thousands of 


job applicants showed these amazing results: 


71% passed with scores higher than 

the average in recognized industrial centers; 
‘28% of all applicants passed 

the intelligence test for foremen; 

15% exceeded the accepted average 

for Engineering freshmen. 


and major assemblies; tentage; 
canned meats and rations; train- 
ing planes of all types; chemical 
products; stoves and lanterns; DDT 
Bombs; clothing; tires; parts for 
jeeps, trucks, tanks and cars; build- 
ing and construction materials — 
in all nearly 4-billion dollars worth 
of war materials that. helped bring 
them through to Victory. Yes, your 
boy knows that men, women and 
boys from Kansas farms, villages, 
towns and cities moved into facto- 
ries and established production rec- 
ords that have never been equalled 
or excelled by any other state. 
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KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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KANSAS 


805-A Harrison Street 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 


MEETS INDUSTRY HALFWAY 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Now 
in the making— 


six 


transeontinental 


Speedliners 


HE OtyMPIAN HrawatTuas, as these 
brand new Milwaukee Road trains 
will be called, are to be placed in serv- 
ice next year between Chicago-Milwau- 
kee-Twin Cities and Seattle-Tacoma. 
Incorporating many unusual mate- 
rials and devices, these trains will be 
packed with fresh ideas and conven- 
iences for coach and sleeping 







the all-room sleeping cars, including 
the unique Sky-top Lounge, is steadily 
progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLym- 
PIAN Hiawatuas, The Milwaukee Road 
has drawn upon its long experience in 
operating transcontinental and super- 
speed trains. We are confident the new 





ear passengers. Work on the 
advanced-type trucks and car 
bodies is nearing completion at 
The Milwaukee Road’s modern 
manufacturing plant at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Construction of 













NEW SPEEDUNE 


Chicago Seattle -Tecomo 


units will take a distinguished 
place among the fleet of Hiawa- 
thas which have made so many 
brilliant contributions to rail 
progress. F. N. Hicks, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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THE MILWAUKEE RoOAap 


Only railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 












®@Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 1625 Elkhart, indiana 


DO/MORE 


“‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH! 


SINCE V-J Day when paper restrictions 
on magazines were lifted, FORBES, Maga- 
zine of Business circulation has been 
climbing impressively. From October 15, 
1945, additional 


available, circulation 


when became 


paper 
has soared from 


63,868 to an all-time high of 
91,330! 

















matic vending machines you mi 
overlook the cost of maintaining y 
adequate supply of merchandise. As ,} 
small operator, at the start, you'll hay, 
to depend on local jobbers for me, 
chandise. This will mean a higher prig 
than you'd pay if buying direct frop 
the manufacturer, but there are con, 
pensating advantages. When dealin 
with the local jobber you can hold jp 
ventory to a minimum, assuring fresh, 
ness of merchandise and minimy 
loss on perishables. 


SUCCESS DEPENDS ON SERVICE 


Most big-time operators in this by 
iness today started in a small way. Bu! 
don’t get the idea that ownership of ;) 
string of automatic vending maching 
is an unfailing key to wealth and hap 
piness. Many a small investment ani 
sume large ones have evaporated! 
There’s much more to it than mereh| 
emptying coin boxes. Profits are regis 
tered in pennies and fractions of pen 
nies. To make sure your investment is 
sound you'll have to maintain a car 
ful record of sales from each machim 
and keep a careful check on all oper 
ating costs. Your working hours wil 
be something like those of a combine 
tion milk man and family doctor. h 
other words, machines must be ser 
viced at regular intervals—for bot 
merchandise and repairs—and you 
must be on call 24 hours a day. 

Major operators and equipmem 
manufacturers confidently predict tha 
the automatic vending machine bus 
ness will increase in the next five yean 
as much as it has in the last 20. The 
base their predictions on careful stud) 
of merchandising trends and equip 
ment and services soon to be available 
Equipment is still in short supply, # 
are some of the major items of me 
chandise, such as candy bars, gum ani 
the cola drinks. But this is an oppo 
tunity as well as a hazard, since t¥ 
shortages created by the war have r 
tarded normal expansion. 


* 








A Salesman’s Reply 

“I’m not interested in your goods, | 
said a merchant to a salesman. Tht 
salesman replied—“I’m glad to hes 
that.” The merchant asked—‘Why”” 
“Because,” said the salesman, “if yo! 
were interested in what I’m selling, | 
wouldn’t have a job. You'd order by 
mail, arid there would be no place it 
the picture for me.” — EFFIciENcy 
MacazinE (London). 
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ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FoRBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


i pall of frustration overhang- 


ing the Paris Peace Conference 
is blamed on the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. in the following comments: 


From Le Soir, Brussels, Belgium 
(Independent) : 

“No one can pretend that the Paris 
Conference offers us a picture that 
gives much hope for the future of hu- 
manity. . . . Little by little the way is 
being prepared . . . for a new explo- 
sive conflict. On one side, Russia with 
its satellite states . . . on the other, the 
United States of America, plainly anti- 
Russian, supported by Great Britain 
... France ... and the small states of 
Western Europe, trembling with fear 
at becoming another battleground. . . . 
If these two blocs, existing today only 
informally, were ever to organize 
themselves into a formal political and 
military alliance there could be only 
two results:. First, war would be in- 
evitable; second, Germany in 10 years 
time would be restored as a potential 
aggressor.” 


From the Sun, Melbourne, Australia 
(Independent) : 

“The U.S. economic machine is the 
greatest single factor in the world to- 
day. . . . Americans are not yet clear 


in their own minds about.foreign mar- ° 


kets, although they are taking out ‘in- 
surances’ in China, Italy and other 
areas. . . . This enigma of an unpre- 
dictable U.S. Big Business is one of 
the worries of the Paris Peacemaking. 
The U.S. sees Russia trying to exert a 
ruthless political influence . . . out of 
all proportion to her real economic 
strength. Russia sees the U.S. as trying 
to exert a reckless economic strength 
out of all proportion to her political 
maturity. . . . Thus the Paris talks 
are political and economic skirmish- 
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PRESS DIGEST 
he 
, America—Through 
® 
Foreign Eyes 


ings in the shadow of the atom bomb.” 


Russia continues to pretend that the 
U.S.A. is a menace to peace, while the 
Brazilian comment, by contrast, sees 
us as peacefully inclined, with the 
Cuban one straddling the question: 
Russia 


From Pravda, Moscow, 


- (Communist) : 


“Arctic expeditions such as that of 
the American carrier Midway are not 
likely to help the consolidation of 
peace. .. . There is a concerted propa- 
ganda in the U.S.A. to convince the 
trusting citizens that America is com- 
pletely defenseless from the side of 
the Arctic. . . . It makes no difference 
to the manufacturers of such opinion 
that as yet the Arctic is only inhabited 
by Polar bears, and that on the other 
side of the Arctic . . . is the Soviet 
Union, which has clearly shown to all 
the world its desire for friendship.” 


From Jornal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (Independent) : 

“President Truman has intimated to 
the Secretary General of the UNO that 
his country will accept the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the World Court. 




















“Anaconda, up ¥%; Allegheny, up 1'/,; 
Navajo Blanket Corp. up 142... ." 


The revelation of this attitude on the 
part of the Washington Government 
should be enough to give all well in- 
tentioned temperaments complete con- 
fidence in the pacific intentions of the 
U.S.A.” 


From El Pais, Havana, Cuba (Lib- 
eral) : 

“The foreign policy of the U.S.A. 
and the general European situation oc- 
cupies the central position in the inter- 
national panorama. . . . It is natural 
that American foreign policy should 
attract attention because today it 
orients itself specifically to Europe’s 
problems.” 


Speculations abroad over the im- 
plications of the Henry Wallace affair 


were many and varied: 


From Franc Tireur, Paris, France 
(Socialist) : 

“Tt is as the spokesman of the mid- 
dle class American that Wallace con- 
stituted himself—that common man, 
whether manufacturer or merchant, 
who would rather sell washing ma- 
chines than machine guns. This com- 
mon man has suddenly come to the 
conclusion that to sell washing ma- 
chines you must not be for ever talking 
at the same time about machine guns 
and still less about the atom bomb.” 


From Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Labor) : 

“There can be no doubt that this 
warlike feeling towards the Soviet 
Union has grown parallel with an 
emergence of positive reactionary 
forces within America’s internal pol- 
itics. Wallace raised a protest against 


this development, and in such a form 
that it will inevitably lead to a break.” 


From the Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 
“The President’s second thoughts— 


-he has called upon Mr. Henry Wallace 


_ to resign—is an act of some courage 


for he courts—indeed, almost precipi 
tates—a split in the Democratic part 
on the eve of an election.” 
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r 
12 Millions 


...and best served from 
Santa Clara County — population 
center of the Pacific Coast! 





It’s a simple matter of GEOGRAPHY 


There are 12 million better-than-average consumers on the 
Pacific Coast. These people live in an area that extends for 
more than 1500 miles. You can produce in many Pacific Coast 
industrial areas. But few places offer the distribution econ- 
omy of Santa Clara County. 


Population Center— There are 6 million people to the North 
of Santa Clara County — another 6 million to the South. 
Your distribution center in Santa Clara County will be at the 
population center! That means efficient economical distribu- 
tion. 


Overnight Haul — An overnight haul by truck or train from 
Santa Clara County, reaches outlets serving more than 75% 
of the population of the Pacific Coast. Goods produced one 
day can be in distributors’ hands the next morning — with 
no lost time. And the cost of distribution is reduced in pro- 
portion. 


The same basic principle applies to the 16 million people in 
the 11 Western States. Santa Clara County is centrally lo- 
cated! With competitive selling ahead, it’s worth giving this 
problem some thought. 


It's just off the press—“The New Pacific 
Coast.” 36 pages. Factual—and free, if 
you write on your business letterhead. 





DEPT. B — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY poor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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... Research to Reduce 
Noise—Higher Speeds 
Just Around the Corner 


A CONCERTED attack is now being 
made on one of the problems of 
flight which has long called for im. 
provement: noise. As a result of re. 
search being conducted by members of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
quieter planes are looked for in the 
not too distant future. A Committee of 
the Association which has been quietly 
(no pun intended) at work on this 
problem since early this year reports 
encouraging progress. The aim, of 
course, is further to reduce the sound 
level, which is measured in decibels, 
within the plane, in order to reduce 
the fatigue which has been proved to 
be associated with noise. A secondary, 
but highly important, part of the re- 
search is aimed at the reduction of 
external noise. Present studies indicate 
the possible need for re-design of pro- 
pellers and modification of engine ex- 
haust systems. As much as two-thirds 
of the noise which a plane makes in 
flight results from the whine of the 
propeller tips. Two other factors in the 
problem: (1) the tendency on the part 
of some manufacturers to use engine- 
propeller combinations resulting in 
noise levels higher than is necessary 
for the power available; (2) the use 
of increasingly potent power plants. 

The Committee has found that com- 
pound engine systems, using exhaust 
turbines, usually result in noise reduc- 
tion. The use of jet power may also 
have a similar result, both inside and 
outside the cabin. 


SUPER SPEED 


The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics is now concerned with 
a still more fundamental problem: the 
possibility of really high speed flight. 
This subject was recently discussed be- 
fore the Western Aviation Conference 
at Reno by John F. Victory, Executive 
Secretary of the Advisory Committee, 
who stated: 

“Ten per cent of the cost of running 
an airline is for fuel. There is a gen- 
eral impression that the increased fuel 
cost necessary to double the speed of 
the fastest air transports of today 
would be prohibitive. It is true the 
fuel consumption per passenger mile 
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would increase to about four times the 

resent rate. But against that in- 
creased fuel cost would be offset the 
greater number of passenger miles of 
service the airplane could render per 
day. In other words, a plane at twice 
today’s speed might make a round- 
trip transcontinental flight daily in- 
stead of only a one-way flight daily, 
and a given operating crew could pro- 
vide transportation for virtually twice 
the passenger miles per day. It is fair 
to expect that economies incident to 
the doubling of speed would practi- 
cally offset increased costs, so that air 
transportation at 500 miles per hour 
may be possible at no increase in cost 
to the public.” 

Although they will not be quite the 
type of transport which Victory was 
talking about in terms of speed, the 
new passenger planes soon to appear 
in service will show a fast pair of 
heels, even in terms of our present-day 
thinking. For example, with the new 
Republic Rainbow type clipper, a 
speed of 435 miles an hour is expected. 
This will mean that, taking advantage 


‘of the time differential, a passenger 


can have breakfast on the East Coast 
and arrive in Los Angeles for a 12:30 
lunch. Eastbound, aided by prevailing 
favorable winds at high altitudes, these 
planes will be able to cross the conti- 
nent, Los Angeles to New York, in 
slightly more than five hours. Chicago- 
New Orleans flying time will be two 
hours. Clearly we'd better prepare to 
reorient our thinking to a: new travel 
tempo. 


INCREASE IN FEEDER LINES 


The growth of feeder line service 
was emphasized by the election of five 
new members to the Air Transport 
Association. All feeder lines, they in- 
clude: Empire Air Lines, Inc., Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; Florida Airways, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla.; Monarch Air Lines, 
Inc., Denver, Colo.; Southwest Air- 
ways Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and E. 
W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Norwood, 
Mass, 

Incidentally, the ATA discloses that 
the scheduled airlines of the United 
States, for the first time in history, 
carried more than a million passengers 
in a month when the May totals 
reached 1,013,682, a gain of 92 per 
cent over May of last year. The total 
for the first five months is 87 per cent 
above the same period in 1945, and 
nearly equals the 12 months of 1944. 
—REcINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says Dan Genser, President 
GerserR Propucts COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Manufacturers of Baby Foods 




























































Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “‘Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING, he can leave 
his voice behind— 

His secretary finds correspondence, instruc- 
tions, memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “dictation time,”? which 
she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is always ready to take dictation 
at your convenience. It frees priceless hours for you and your secretary. 
The “executive team” gets more done, more easily, in less time. Get proof 
on your own work—phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. V-10, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
Electronic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edisdn, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Be the man that has the = 
answers, meets the dead- 
line, gets the job done on 
time. BE ORGANIZED— 
help others do the same. 
Select the personal organizers (below) 
suited - 7 our own = company) 
needs. Orde er today—i wate sat- 
isfied, money returned without ae. 
tion. "Thousands sold every 
business and personal gifts. Foon 

paid when cash accompanies oa. 





p 3°50 50 plus 60¢ morocen, Sur 3 


pugs genes LENDAR 
e prio- 

bay S$ appoint- 

Ht —_— > Hammered- 
silver finish covers ..... $2.00 


LOOSE LEAF REMINDER 
pocket fortems aie 
and per- 

oon Comming ae 

arin $2.50 pins Sde fod. Ton, 





MEMINDEX 
seemeay é on cards. Fem 


memoson 

in Pocket Case; permanent 

memos transferred to Des 

Unit. No ! uine 

cowhide Pocket Case, 425 

ruled, round-cornered cards, 
and Desk Unit .... $5. 13 


* FREE CATALOG: describes entire 
line, discounts for quantity. Write Dept. J 












Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Ori Ulsliitlipsem hes 


AFE you, like millions 
of others. tired of lis 
tening to ne theories of 
better li -Do you 
demand NOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 


Scribe BE. B. O. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
Sap Jose (AMORC) Californis 

















FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 
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NEW IDEAS 





. in Photography, Tires, Building, Bank- 
ing, Merchandising, Office Equipment 


PHOTO-MAGIC 


The photographer’s dream of a mag- 
ic flash-bulb that can be used over 
and over again has come true at last. 
The trick has been achieved with 
Amglo Corp.’s electronic speedflash 
unit, complete with a special open-end 
spiral lamp that can be used for thou- 
sands of flashes. Result: You can 
“freeze” ultra-speed action, capture 
natural beauty in color work without 
filters, and obtain the animation you’ve 
always wanted in your portraits. 


ZIP! IT’S OPEN 


Said to be the world’s fastest letter- 
opening machine, this Pitney-Bowes 
“Mailopener” automatically slits open 





incoming mail at speeds up to 700 
pieces a minute. It can handle envel- 
opes of varying sizes and thicknesses 
without slicing or damaging the con- 
tents. A handy dial controls precision 
trimming of edges. 


BEDTIME STORY 


There’s another remedy available 
for that tired feeling—an aluminum 
slumber board. Made by Scientific Ap- 
pliances, Inc., it was designed by phy- 
sicians on the principle that your bed 
can be too soft for your own good. 
Built to give the support and firm level 
surface essential for sound, beneficial 
sleep, the gadget can also be folded 
into a triangular back support for sit- 
ting in bed. 

TIRE TREND 


A current contribution towards 
safer driving is U. S. Rubber Co.’s 
waffle-like automobile tube. Designed 
to prevent rapid deflation in the event 
of a puncture, the tube’s crown is com- 
posed of a patchwork of square pock- 
ets which press against the inside of 


the tire as it’s being inflated. If pune 
tured, the squeezing action crowds the 
rubber around the ball, slowing dow 


the loss of air. 


TIME SAVER 


Note for office managers: Claiming 
to save up to 60% of payroll writing 
time, the Business Systems Corp. 
Paycomptroller features a four-in-one | 
method of handling company payrolls, 
It acts as register, individual yearly 
record of earnings, receipt, and em. 
ployee’s record of earnings. 


DOUBLE DUTY 


Dispensing with the need for two 
separate machines, March Stencil Ma 
chine Co.’s newly-developed circular 
feed attachment now permits shippers 
to cut circular stencils as well ai 
straight ones, in one continuous oper. 
ation. Quick and easy to install, the 
gadget enables instant change-over 
from cutting the straight to the cir- 
cular variety of stencil. Incidentally, 
it’s adjustable, too, permitting the cut- 
ting of three-line addresses or copy in 
outside diameters of 11”, 14”, 17” and 
20”. 


FOOT NOTE 


Speedier construction of stairs in 
homes and commercial buildings will 
result from the use of this pressed steel 
sectional stair unit. A product of the 
Home Ola Corp., it combines both 
tread and riser in one piece of formed 
metal. Easy to handle, it’s punched and 
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slotted so that a full stairway can be 
put up in 90 minutes. 


EPICUREAN DELIGHT 


Sweet-toothed people should find the 
latest in gift ideas much to their taste. 
It’s a Candy-of-the-Month Club, newly- 
formed for the purpose of sending sub- 
scribers a box of candy from Amer- 
ica’s leading confectioners each month. 
Every box will be a specialty, will pro- 
vide the recipient with a unique “can- 


dy thrill.” 


$POT CASH 
Here’s the latest in check cashing 
services—the Paymobile. Equipped 


with the newest type of bandit-resisting 





devices, the truck keeps four cashiers 
busy. Schedules are planned so that 
stops can be made at plants on pay- 
days, checks cashed right on the spot. 


KNIFE NEWS 


In what’s reported to be the first use 
of carbide in a household item, the 
New England Carbide Tool Co. has 
turned out a self-contained precision 
knife sharpener. Scientifically con- 
structed with non-corrosive materials 
and colorful plastic, it’s long-lasting, is 
designed for use in hotel kitchens, 
butcher shops and fish markets as well 
as the home. Added feature: It can re- 
new the edges of hollow as well as 
regularly ground knives. Once the 
blade is put in condition, an occasion- 
al pass through the sharpener will 
maintain its keen edge. 


OPINION METER 


The latest in measuring devices is 
General Electric’s opinion meter, which 
electrically measures the composite 
opinion of a group of individuals, 
ranging from a business conference up 
to an audience of 120 persons. The 
gadget consists of an indicating unit 
and one or more strings of individual 
units, or hand-held stations. Operated 
by the chairman of the group, the in- 
strument can show the group average 
opinion, those not voting, and can even 
register a ballot-type interpretation of 
the opinion. 
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@ When you step inside a Baltimore & Ohio streamliner, and sink luxuri- 
ously into a comfortable seat, you’ll appreciate B&O’s policy of keeping pace 
with modern progress. And when you thrill to the glide of Diesel-Electric 
power, as the great locomotive speeds you on your way, you'll appreciate this 
policy even more keenly. And it will continue to make B&O travel swifter, safer, 


more convenient, more comfortable. @ One thing, 
however, never changes on the B&O. That’s the old- 
fashioned courtesy, so welcome nowadays, which 
you experience throughout your trip. Along with 
B&O’s fine food and remarkable record for being on 
time, this traditional custom has made the B&O 
famous throughout America. e So think of the 
B&O as more than the Diesel-Electric locomotive 
and streamlined cars you see streaking between the 
great cities. For inside that modern exterior is an 
old-fashioned atmosphere of quiet comfort and 
hospitality—an immeasurable plus to the enjoy- 
ment of travel. 
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lf Pullmans Were Named for Their Owners... 


... those who name them would 
have a new problem! Not to think 
up names, but to find space for 
all the names! For every Pullman 
car represents the investments of 
hundreds of people. Your own 
name might well appear on one 
of those travel-stained panels. 


We have heard much in recent 
years about “big business,” but 
we have not heard enough about 
who owns it. The fact is, in 
America industry is owned by 
the mass of the people. A survey 
of the owners of fifty of the larg- 
est corporations whose securities 
are listed on this Exchange re- 
veals that more than one-half of 
their stockholders own 25 shares 
or less! 


No, it is not the wealth of million- 


aires which has built the world’s . 


greatest industrial system—it is 
the savings of millions of people. 
In ever-increasing numbers, they 
share in the risks and rewards of 
American business. The number 
of individuals owning stock in 
these same fifty companies has 
nearly doubled since 1929! This 
is mass investment... the demo- 
cratic partner of mass production. 


By maintaining a free, competi- 
tive market where securities can 
be bought and sold promptly, at 
prices known to everyone, this 
Exchange has a vital role in the 
vast financial mechanism which 
makes mass investment possible. 
It is an important job... and we 
take pride in performing it re- 
sponsibly. 





New York 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS 


The New York Stock Exchange urges 
investors to look carefully before they 
leap—in this market, or any other. A 
certain amount of risk accompanies 
ownership of any form of property— 
and securities are no exception. There 
is only one way to avoid unnecessary 
risk, and that is to invest solely on the 
basis of facts—reliable facts. Tips, rumors 
and impulses have no place in an invest- 
ment decision. 
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B. C. Forbes 


Joseph D. Goodman 


Harry D. Comer 














Awaiting: Election: Outlook 


Waiting. Waiting for next month’s election. 

That policy prevails in the stock market, in the 
world of finance. Vacillation is as pronounced in 
Wall Street today as in Washington. 

Stocks move up one day, down the next. Vol- 
ume diminished after the recent violent slump. 

My belief is that the next important movement 
stockmarketwise will be governed by election re- 
sults, that a swing towards the Right would touch 
off extensive buying, a swing towards the Left 
extensive selling. 

Caution counsels inaction until the political 
outlook is clarified. 


NO BUSINESS DEFLATION 


Meanwhile, outside of stocks, nothing deflation- 
ary is occurring. The reverse. 

Retail trade is booming, reflects no reluctance 
by consumers to pay current prices. 

Industrial output expands. 

So does volume of railway traffic. 

Clamor for housing is unabated. Prospects are 
that various scarce materials will steadily become 
at least somewhat more freely available. Also 
essential metals and household appliances. 

Progress is registered in lifting controls, should 
become more pronounced. 

Chaos still rages in the meat industry, thanks 
to unconscionable bungling by bureaucrats. That 
the American people should be suffering from a 
meat famine simultaneously with the existence of 
a huge supply of livestock on farms, once more 
reflects the futility of Washington’s persisting in 
attempting to run everything by fiat. 

November 5 should reveal how the majority of 
Americans now feel towards extending wartime 
regimentation into peacetime. 


WHAT'S BREWING LABORWISE? 


Underground rumors are that the insatiable 
CIO plans to launch another campaign to inflict 
upon the country a fresh wave of wage demands, 
with the strike as the weapon levelled against the 
public. 

Rumor also has it that, realizing how much 
they already have aroused resentment, the CIO 
leaders will lie low until after the election. 
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Events have exploded the never-justified claim 
that wages could be skyrocketed without necessi- 
tating any increase in prices to consumers. In- 
evitably, the cost of living, following boosted 
wage costs, is going up, imposing more and more 
hardship upon the many millions who are not 
organized, who are at the mercy of unions to 
whom political officeholders, from President Tru- 
man down, truckle obsequiously. 

My guess is that the election will probably 
demonstrate that most voters have had enough 
manhandling by browbeating labor leaders, that 
they will elect to Congress a larger number of 
candidates ready to bring organized labor under 
some such measure of control as is exercised over 
all other segments of our economy. 

Should this Not develop, should the 80th Con- 
gress consist overwhelmingly of New Dealers, the 
outlook unquestionably would be read by the 
financial world as immeasurably ominous. 

Regardless of what may occur in stocks, I can- 
not but feel that the next definite trend in gilt- 
edged bonds, corporate, municipal, etc., will be 
downwards. This mainly because it is illogical 
to expect money rates to stay indefinitely at their 
current abnormally depressed levels. 

Cessation of the wholesale outpouring of new 
bond issues, is, in my opinion, significant, por- 
tentous. Borrowers who did not take advantage 
of the unique opportunity for refunding and fund- 
raising which prevailed until recently are hardly 
likely to enjoy another opportunity in the visible 
future. 

The whole world is clamoring for money to 
replace the destruction wrought by war. The 
United States is slated as the Number One inter- 
national lender. Our Government obligations al- 
ready are staggering. Just to service our own 
Federal debt will fasten upon taxpayers a heavier 
burden than they were called upon, before the 
war, to supply to maintain our total Government 
spending. Experts figure that our Federal, State, 
county, municipal, other public debts, today ex- 


ceed the nation’s total wealth. 
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FREE TO YOU —This valuable 24- 
Page Tabloid of Investment Surveys 
which have recently appeared in 
The Journal of Commerce — with 
the next 78 issues of this famous 
daily business newspaper at the 
special introductory price of only 
$5.00. (Use Coupon Below). 


The Journal of Commerce 
wil! bring you each day— 


ALL THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
Complete 


Important daily features include: 


@ Complete N.Y. Stock Exchange 
stock and bond quotations. 


© Complete New York Curb 
’ quotatiens. 

© The most complete Unlisted 
Securities quotations anywhere 
published—over 1500 each day. 

© Utility News Summary. 

© Railrood News Summary. 

@ Industrial News Summary. 

@ Stock Market Trends. 


plus feature articles and com- 
plete coverage of all financial 
news of the day. 

If you are an investor—you need 
this news each day. Send your 
check now. 


53 Park Row, New York 15,N.Y. ! 
| Please send me your “Survey of Twenty 
1 Basic Industries” together with the next | 
78 issues for $5, a saving of $2.80 from the i 
regular newsstand price. Check is enclosed. 
I Name 


i Street Address. 











City State 
| (Zone No.) ST 37 
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STOCK TRADING 





&~ Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


XIII. Earnings and the Stock Market 


NTICIPATION of profit is the 

driving force of our economy. 
Production expands and contracts as 
a reflection of the business man’s esti- 
mates of the size of prospective profits. 
It is the dominant factor in the pro- 
duction cycle. The profit motive pro- 
vides the basis for the selection of 
goods to be produced and those to be 
neglected. It determines the purchase 
of capital goods and the hiring and 
firing of workers. 

Since earnings are the life blood of 
the business man’s activity, he natu- 
rally assumes that it has the same role 
in the stock market, determining the 
price at which stocks should sell. And 
in fact, for long periods, stock prices 
and earnings do rise and fall together. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the 
price of a stock is generally assumed 
to be primarily a capitalization of its 
earning power. 


EARNINGS NO INFALLIBLE TEST 


The average investor therefore feels 
that he is grounding his investment 
program on something dependable 
when he bases it on corporate earn- 
ings. 

But what are the facts? 

It is true that earnings and stock 
prices move in the same general direc- 
tion much of the time. But they do 
not move together at cyclical turning- 
points, and these turning-points are of 
great importance in any investment 
program. 

Also, there are occasional long pe- 
riods of divergence, as from 1939 to 
1942, when earnings rose while stock 
prices declined. 

There is, in fact, no close correla- 
tion between corporate earnings and 
stock prices. Earnings constitute only 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


one of the many variables in our Stock 
Market Equation. It is the factor most 
emphasized by the business commu- 
nity, but there is no scientific warrant 
for such an exclusive concern with 
earnings. The market price of any cor- 
poration’s stock is strongly influenced 
by many factors outside the company’s 
affairs, and woe to the trader who 
ignores them. 

A good confirmation that wide price 
changes often occur without related 
changes in earnings is observable in 
the relationship between the prices of 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average and 
its earnings through the years. This 
average represents a good cross section 
of the American economy. It includes 
the following industries: Agricultural 
Equipment, Amusement, Auto, Avia- 
tion, Building, Chemical, Communica- 
tion, Container, Electrical Equipment, 
Food, Home Equipment, Home Sup- 
plies, Liquor, Metal, Oil, Retail Trade, 
Rubber, Steel, and Tobacco. 

The variation in the valuation of 
the earnings of this cross section oj 
American industry has been very wide. 

At the highs in 1929, the average 
sold at 19.1 times earnings; in 1931 
at 50.7 times earnings; in 1934 at 
19.4;. in 1936 at 18.6; in 1938 at 
26.5; in 1941 at 11.5; in 1944 at 
15.1; and in 1945 at 18.5 times earn- 
ings. 


MANY OTHER INFLUENCES 


This is a very wide range, over a 
long period of years, and under a vari- 
ety .of conditions. In the light of this, 
how can anyone talk seriously about 
the “normal” or “proper” market valu 
ation of earnings? 

The variation is so great that we 
must concede that there is no depend 
able relation between earnings and 
stock prices. There are circumstance 
when earnings seem an important in- 
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fluence and there are important periods 
when this influence is overshadowed 
by other influences. 

Additionally, there are several meth- 
odological problems. Which earnings 
are to be related to stock prices—past, 

t, or future earnings? The gen- 
eral conception is that “future” earn- 
ings are the determinant. But future 
earnings always are an unknown quan- 


} tity, and there is a vast field for error. 


Then there is the problem of lag— 
by how many weeks or months do 


' stock prices precede or follow trends 


in earnings? Examination reveals that 
there is no constant lag factor. 
Some students feel that “earnings 


, expectations” rather than actual earn- 


ings are the determinant. But how can 
we measure, or even handle, such an 


intangible entity as peoples’ expecta- 


tions? 
NO REAL DETERMINANT 


Earnings cannot be used mechan- 
ically for predicting stock price move- 
ments. A rising trend of earnings 


) doesn’t guarantee a rising stock price. 


Our examination of the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average attests to that. Nor 


» is a high level of earnings a guarantee 


against the inception of a major de- 
cline. 

The stock market usually anticipates 
major cyclical turning points in busi- 
ness and earnings. And furthermore, 
stock prices are themselves an impor- 
tant economic series, and one which 


» constitutes an important influence upon 


corporate earnings. A decline in secur- 


» ity prices, no matter what the cause, 
_ May diminish earnings expectations. 


Luxury purchases are very closely 


geared to stock price trends. And cor- 


porate financing is dependent upon a 


"4 rising or stable stock market. 


Also, the market is more volatile 
than earnings or business, and tends 


' to overdiscount the extent of advances 


and declines in business and earnings. 


» And worst of all, the market frequently 


moves, over considerable periods of 
time, in opposite directions from earn- 


Overemphasis upon earnings, which 


_ 18 only one factor among many in the 


Stock Market Equation, is one of the 


' Shibboleths of the market place. 


But although casual and mechanical 
uses of corporate earnings for stock 


» market forecasting are risky, there are 
-More useful ways to use earnings as 


a valuable guide post in trading oper- 


ations. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promised to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘‘The most compact and far-secing 
economic philosophy I have ever read. 





who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 18, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 
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Why No Housing? 


{Continued from page 21) 


struction are needed. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill makes it possible to 
do this profitably. The Bill also pro- 
vides financial aids to private enter- 
prise to meet other housing needs of 
the middle income group; ‘the building 
of 125,000 low-rent units of public 
housing per year for four years; aids 
for urban redevelopment, so‘that slums 
can be cleared and blighted areas re- 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1946. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, assistant publisher, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. 

Assistant Publisher, Malcolm S. Forbes, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Charles wigesiown, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, 

Business © ndlbmse Be dy E Kline, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 

a & _ 120 Fifth Avenue, "Now York 11, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B < Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y., whose stockholders 
cone one per cent or more of the stock are: 

C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 

N. Y.; H. A. Whitten & Co., 165 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y.; Estate of J. Speyer, c/o 

Cadwalader, Ls rE & Taft, 14 Wall St., 

New York, N. Y.; G. Grace, 25 Broadway, 

New York, N. ¥.; “ies of J. A. Farrell, 

26 Beaver Street, "New week; me. oe S.A. 

Frueauff, 60 Wall St.. New York, N. .Y¥.3 

Walter C. Teagle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York, N. : The Robert Dollar Co., San 

Francisco, California; Union Trust Co., under 

Deed of Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. P. 

Davis, c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y.; Genoy and Company, 140 

Broadway, New York, < ; G. Doherty, 60 

Wall St., New York, N. 

4, That the two sn heath D next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation. the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than a so stated by him. 
RICHARD E. "KLINE, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to to and. ccc before me this 2nd 


day of October, 
ALICE BUSH. Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1947. 
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built; and technical and economic re- 
search to help lower building costs. 

The final responsibility for building 
homes for the middle income group 
rests with builders themselves. If they 
will take advantage of the stimulus 
provided by the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program, including the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Bill when it is passed, 
and build moderate- and lew-priced 
homes, they will meet the greatest 
housing need in America—and benefit 
themselves and their industry. 

6. Site Selection and Land. Poor 
locations for new housing can only 
bring future troubles. From the start, 
we have cautioned communities to 
estimate their housing needs, so that 
land will not become a bottleneck; to 
be realistic about land assembly, so 
that the cost of the land will not 
be prohibitive for reasonably-priced 
housing; to be sure to take into ac- 
count the needs of minority groups; 
to turn to existing planning agencies 
for help. 


MUCH VACANT LAND 


Many would-be home buyers, at- 
tracted by rosy visions of a home with 
a view, are scouring suburban areas 
for housing sites. They should realize 
that, along with the fresh air, sunlight 
and low taxes they may—if the devel- 
opment is not well-planned—get in- 
adequate services, unpaved streets, in- 
adequate schools. 

Communities should not overlook 
vacant land in large cities. The average 
per cent of total vacant areas in 22 
major cities is 44.7%. While much of 
it may be undesirable, a considerable 
amount is usable, and has _ water, 
sewer, electric, gas, medical, educa- 
tional and cultural facilities close at 
hand. What blocks its use? High ask- 
ing prices of land, based on exag- 
gerated hope of future use; scattered 
parcels; complex ownerships; bad 
land titles; inadequate play space; and 
unpaid taxes. But government and 
community action can overcome these 
obstacles. A vast proportion of the 
veterans Emergency Housing Program 
is local in nature. The Government can 
expedite the flow of materials and man- 
power, but the main responsibility 
rests with each community—for it is 
there that the houses will be built. 

Some communities, realizing this 
early in the housing crisis, organized 
local housing committees. To get com- 
munity housing action started through- 
out the nation, I have written to the 





mayors of cities with a population of 
25,000 and over, as well as many in 
smaller communities, asking them to 
appoint Emergency Housing Commit. 
tees. Over 500 such committees ip 
45 States are now helping to solve local 
housing problems. 


NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


We have suggested that these com- 
mittees be compact, workable units, 
consisting of representatives from local 
government (including housing au- 
thorities) , the building industry, labor, 
veterans’ organizations, civic business 
groups and public interest groups; 
also, that sub-committees be formed to 
determine local emergency housing 
goals, plan sites for veterans’ housing 
to be built under the emergency pro- 
gram, study and make recommenda- 
tions for revisions of local building 
codes, stimulate rental housing, break 
local bottlenecks, handle public rela- 
tions and supervise the local veterans’ 
housing referral center. 

These are not our only problems. 
They are only our biggest ones. Others 
will arise from time to time. And they 
will be solved only if all of us—indus- 
try, labor and government—realize 
that the setbacks we have suffered 
make attainment of our housing goal a 
race against time. We will reach that 
goal only if we keep it constantly be- 
fore us: 2,700,000 homes and apart- 
ments for veterans started by the end 
of 1947. Industry, labor, and govern- 
ment must pull together, with full 
realization that the American people 
will not tolerate any obstacles in their 
march toward the goal of a decent 
home for every veteran. 


* 


Congratulations 


William Naden and H. Janney Nich- 
ols Jr., elected directors of Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Eugene F. Mooney, named general 
sales manager of American Tobacco 
Co. 

James McGowan Jr., elected presi- 
dent of Campbell Soup Co. 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., former Sec- 
retary of State, and Robert T. Stevens, 
chairman of J. P. Stevens & Co., elect- 
ed directors of General Electric Co. 

C. M. Taylor, elected executive vice- 
president of The Lincoln Electric Co. 

John J. Kenney, appointed manager 
of sales promotion of International 
Business Machines Corp. 
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Head Office + 55 WALL STREET : New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1946 
Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
5 a 
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State and Municipal Securities.............. 203,342,413 W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
I ss we sain cease ws 102,372,972 Vice-Chairman of the Board 
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BEAR MARKET 
OVER? 


In view of the large volume 
selling climax in mid-September 
and favorable technical action 
since, is there reason to believe 
that the decline of nearly 50 
points marks the termination 
of the Primary bear market? 


Our timely discussion of the 
status of the present trend and 
its prospects over coming weeks 
is clearly stated in our current 
Bulletins, wherein specific ob- 
jectives are cited. New readers 
only may obtain our letters of 
October 15, 18, 22, 25 and 29, 
plus “A Study of the Twelve 
Bear Markets Since 1899.” 


Hii 


Regular term subscription rates: 
Six months’ service.......... $55 1) 


One year’s service........... $100 (1) 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-1015, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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27 STOCKS 


Assured of Record 
Earnings This Year 


A New Standard & Poor’s Study 


27 Issues for above-average market 
results. Interim earnings on these 
selected stocks show a definite im- 
provement trend—in some cases as 
much as 100% above same period in 
1945. 

This group has been uncovered by 
our analytical and statistical staff 
after combing the list of all better- 
ag common stocks listed on the 

ew York Stock Exchange. 


s Mail $1 with this ad and your name and 
address for this important study. Af no 
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added cost you will get the next 3 issues 
of Poor's Investment Advisory Service. 
Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
A306--172 








The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based onits essen- 
tial value to the reader. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Good Yields From 
High-Grade Stocks 


RIOR to the recent market break, 
good-grade common stocks with 
attractive dividend yield were diff- 
cult to find. Earning power was capi- 
talized at relatively high ratios and 
dividend yield had shrunk in propor- 
tion. Where good yield was found, the 
equity usually was decidedly specula- 
tive and investment grade securities 
seldom returned 314%, if that much. 
The lower prices now prevailing 
have raised dividend return to a point 
where income is again an attractive 
feature. High-grade common stocks 
with long and unbroken dividend rec- 
ords, yielding 4% and up, are now 
available at substantial discounts from 
their 1946 highs. And though many 
already have had good rallies from 
their recent lows, they still offer con- 
siderable attraction to investors at 
current prices. 
Today’s market, in short, offers an 
excellent opportunity to acquire qual- 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


By E. A KRAUSS 


ity equities at attractive prices for 
straight investment, with an eye pri- 
marily on dependable and satisfactory 
income. The yield on the Dow Indus-{ 
trial Average has increased to about 
4.05% from 3.23% in the last three 
and a half months. This is quite a 
jump, considering the high quality of 
most of the components of the Indus. 
trial Average. Yet on individual stocks, 
a considerably better return can be 
had in many instances. 

The investment opportunities cre 
ated by the market decline will be of 
interest to those who for a variety of 
reasons did not participate in the late 
bull market, who preferred to hold 
cash rather than securities or found 
dividend yields unattractive. To them, 
the lower market means an opportu- 
nity to acquire a conservative portfolio 
primarily for income—with future 
price appreciation a desirable but per- 
haps secondary objective. Regardless 
of future market moves, steady divi- 
dend payers offering a return of 4% 
and better contrast favorably with the 





25 High-Grade Common Stocks Offering Good Yields 


Some Div. 1946 Earnings per Indic. Recent 

paid since Highs share 1945 Rate Price Yield 
Air Reduction............. 1917 59% $3.04 $1.75 37% 4.7% 
Am. Chain & Cable....... 1936 40% 2.42 1.50 25% 6.0 
Benef. Ind. Loan.......... 1929 36% ° 2 1.50 25% 6.0 
| ae 1899 57% 2.85 2.00 46 44 
Caterpillar Tractor....... 1925 81% 3.46 3.00 62 48 
Columbian Carbon........ 1922 48 2.08 1.60 37% 43 
> 1923 71 4.85 3.00 4414 6.6 
Elec. Storage Battery..... 1901 56% 2.20 2.00 41% 4.7 
Freeport Su’phur......... 1927 61 4.19 2.50 5.0 
Gen. Am. Transportation. . 1919 71% 2.73 2.50 52% 45 
General Electric.......... 1899 52 1.96 1.60 39% 4.1 
General Foods............ 1922 56% 2.36 2.00 45 4.4 
Household Finance........ 1929 35% 1.96 1.50 29 5.1 
& 1918 62% 2.13 2.80 50% 5.6 
EN 1926 68 2.97 2.00 4.4 
Oy Ea 1923 41 2.61 1.50 28 5.3 
National Biscuit.......... 1899 37% 1.39 1.20 28% 43 
Natl. Dairy Products...... 1924 45% 2.26 1.60 37 4.3 
PD SUED ans cesscbevee's 1878 48% 1.59 1,60 40 4.0 
Pommay Gis Cocccccccccves 1937 57% 2.11 2.00 4614 43 
Pratt & Lambert......... 1925 2.16 1.80 38. 48 
Standard Oil of Calif...... 1912 59% 4.71 2.60 54% 48 
Standard Oil of N. J....... 1882 78% 5.53 3.00 67% 44 
PD Eis wbse0bu0s0sss00 1903 68% 4.97 2.50 43 
EE ee 1912 62% 2.43 2.10 51% 4.0 
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low interest rates paid on bank de- 
posits. Those in search of dependable 
‘ncome from common stocks are aware 
that good equities offering high yield 
can only be had in periods such as the 
present, which neither occur often nor 
last too long. High yields, ultimately 
but inevitably, tend to force prices 
higher so long as interest rates remain 
low. 

Apart from straight investment for 
income, current investment opportu- 
nities are ready-made for re-invest- 
ment of funds acquired from tax sell- 
ing. The market decline gave many 
investors an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of income tax law provisions 
and establish losses to reduce tax lia- 
bilities without waiting for the year- 
end. Such selling recently has been 
quite heavy and funds thus made liq- 
uid can profitably be reinvested in 
steady dividend payers; many who are 
uncertain about the market trend will 
prefer to do this rather than enter 
more speculative commitments. 


25 STOCKS FOR INCOME 


To aid those who contemplate in- 
vestment purchases, I have selected 25 
stocks—all industrials—which not 
only offer dependable income but also 
representation in seasoned companies 
and well diversified fields, not a few of 
them with marked longer term growth 
prospects and corresponding apprecia- 
tion potentials. Dividend yield of these 
stocks ranges from 4% to 6.6%. Aver- 
age yield on all 25 stocks is 4.8%. 

No railroads or utilities are included. 
Selection of best situated stocks in 
these categories was made in preced- 
ing articles. Their yields, attractive 
then, are even more attractive at to- 
day’s lower prices. 

In offering the present list of 25 
selected industrials, it is not my inten- 
tion to counsel immediate purchases, 
though I believe that many of these 
stocks are now at levels where pur- 
chases may be justified for reasons of 
intrinsic merit alone. However, acqui- 
sitions may well be made on scale- 
down or deferred until the market dis- 
plays further signs of stabilization 
within the framework of a sidewise 
pattern. 

* 

Dr. William D. Coolidge, X-ray pio- 
neer, has been appointed to head the 
new General Electric atomic research 
and development laboratory at the 
Hanford Engineer Works near Rich- 
land, Wash. 
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MAJOR 


Major Angas 
Forecast the Panic 


Although Major Angas cautiously* sold out too soon in the late boom, since he 
rightly considered the boom was highly frothy in character and largely in the nature 
of a “fools’ paradise,” it is notable that in the few weeks prior to the crash, Major 
Angas definitely declared “that the market was then ripe for a sudden panic.” 
In fact, his prior bulletin (Dow at 197) was entitled, “Ingredients of a Panic— 
Stay Out.” 


It is rare that an investment adviser will risk his reputation with such pronounced 
emphatic views. 


*(Every investment consultant knows that if he advises “All Cash” he will halve 
his own business!) 


Major Angas’ clients were completely in cash before the panic . . . following to 
the letter his much advertised policy of selling in the booms so as to re-buy in the 
panics. That is strategy, and tactics! But what of the future! 


In two bulletins, on press, Major Angas gives his views as to what he regards as 
the best and most reasonable answers to the following puzzling questions: 


Have we just seen the climactic end of the shortest bear market on record? 

Or was the recent semi-panic merely the first leg of a lengthy new bear market? 

How far down might stocks eventually fall, after a rally? 

What are the forces making for further declines later on? Or is a new boom in the offing? 
How will the $27,000,000,000 crash in ‘‘securities’’ affect trade? 

What could turn the current trade boom into a trade slump? 

What are the 6 Illusions of the Crowd from which the market is still suffering? 


MHP LP 


All these provocative questions are given crisp replies. 
e 
The two new Digests (170 and 171) are entitled: 


The Coming Rally 
Bear Market Not Yet Over 


Major Angas also tells investors what to do (a) if they are now stuck with stocks; 
(b) what policy to follow if they want to trade for the next intermediate swing. 


He clearly answers the popular questions ‘‘Should I sell out? Hold on? Buy more? or Institute 
stoploss orders ?”’ 


A ~~ makes definite suggestions as to WHEN TO SELL in the course of the (com- 
ing y- 


This is the sort of Digest that you will want to read at once. The normal price of a Digest is 
, but you will receive BO the above for $2, (] Or, gratis with a regular subscription, 
hereunder. (Cash. Return advt.) 
DIGESTS ...... ONE YEAR $25 () 3 MOS. $8 (J 
Ws ceeeees ONE YEAR $25 [J 3 MOS. $10 (1 


40% OFF on a “COMBINED” Annual Digest-and- 
Wire subscription. ONLY $30 [) (instead of $50.) 


Annual subscribers will also receive, on request only, 
brilliant $5 best seller. “Investment for Appreciation.” 


Digests and Wires issued as market conditions warrant. 
Don’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and follow the developing panorama for one year. 


Imaginative minority opinion is usually right in the end. Always read Major Angas, particularly 
when you think he is wrong. 


Major Angas has now hit seven market collapses in a row. His record over the years is remark- 
able despite mistakes in 1937 and 1945. Prior to 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. 
No wonder his fame is world wide as a provocative forecaster. 


Consultation, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. F-1015 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. | 4 























Grousth Prospects in 


CHEMICAL 
STOCKS 


Amer.Cyanamid Comm. Solvents 
Air Reduction DuPont de N. 
Am. Agr. Chem. Colum. Carbon 
Dow Chemical United Carbon 
Freeport Sulp’r Davison Chem. 
Int. Min. & Ch. Texas Gulf Sul. 
Newport Indus. US. Ind. Chem. 
Union Carbide Va.-Car. Chem. 
Eastman Kodak Westvaco Chlor. 
Mathieson Alk. MonsantoChem. 


SSENTIAL data on the above 
active Chemical stocks, to 
gether with a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the outlook be this steadily 
growing industry, appears in the 
current UNITED Report. 
In addition, our Staff singles out 
3 of these Chemical issues as offer- 
ing outstanding appreciation op- 
portunities at current levels. 


For an introductory copy of this 
Report, including our latest Fore- 
cast on Business and the Stock 
Market — 


Send for Bulletin FM-53 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 


Ww, w, vw, vw, vw, va 
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WHAT NOW 


AFTER 


MARKET BREAK? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us with 
a list of 7 securities you own. 
We'll tell you whether our strategy 
is to Hold or Switch. No cost 
or obligation. Write Dept. F-44. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 





MARKET OUTLOOK 


Downward Trend Halted 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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and industry to your company. 
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Since September 10, average stock 
prices have oscillated narrowly, meet- 
ing strong support on all minor dips, 
and outlining what appears to be solid 
trading base. Meanwhile, volume has 
tended to contract on price setbacks 
and to expand on firmness, confirming 
view that important reversal of down- 
trend is in process. 


Commodity prices continue to reflect 
deterioration in value of money. Dow- 
Jones commodity futures index lately 
reached highest level since compilation 
began in 1933. 


Dropping of 40-bond average con- 
stitutes one of most discouraging as- 
pects of present financial picture. Baro- 
metric significance, however, seems 
unimportant because drop is caused 
mainly by second-grade rails, reflecting 
slowness of I.C.C. in freight rate read- 
justment. 


Dividend payments by corporations 
are now moderately higher than a year 
ago. With stock prices up only slightly 
since end of war, yields on many good 
quality stocks are fully as large as they 
were in Summer of 1945. At present, 
returns of around 5% are carried by 
American Tel. & Tel., Consolidated 
Edison, Pacific Gas & Electric, Pull- 


man. 

Third quarter earnings statements in 
numerous cases will be surprisingly 
favorable. Some fancy results are esti- 




























mated for such stocks as Bethlehem 
Steel and U. S. Steel. 

Earnings of mining companies for 
second half year will show sharp im- 
provement over first half, when most 
cecpper and lead organizations were 
closed by strikes. Moreover, recent 
boosts in prices for copper, lead and 
zinc in foreign markets will be an ad- 
ditional spur where companies own 
foreign mines. 

Principal favored stocks here are 
Anaconda Copper, Kennecott Copper, 
Cerro de Pasco, Howe Sound and 
American Smelting & Refining. 

Utility stock average, pressing hard- 
est against top side of recent trading 
area, seems in especially strong posi- 
tion. Good vehicles in this classifica- 
tion include: American Water Works 
& Electric, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
Electric Bond & Share, Engineers 
Public Service. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 





Common Stock : 
No. 46, 10¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1946, to holders 
of record at close of business October 19, 
1946, 


October 3, 1946 


Dare Parxer 
Secretary 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Investments 


By MORRIS WEIL 
Asiel & Co. 


ees precipitate decline in stock 
prices within the last few months 
has placed renewed emphasis on se- 
curity. Many conservative buyers had 
felt impelled to forsake adherance to 
good fixed interest-bearing securities 
and entered the stock market, attracted 
by the promise of larger yields. As we 
all know, there had been some practical 
necessity for this, with living costs and 
taxes high and income steadily shrink- 
ing for the average investor. Levels of 
high-grade bond and preferred stock 
prices are still high, though there has 
been some improvement in yields as 
indicated by the comparison shown 
below: 


Corporate Lowest 
Bond Recent Present 
Ratings Yields Yields 
Aaa 2.45% 2.60% 
Aa 2.53% 2.70% 
A 2.67% 2.82% 
Baa 2.93% 3.16% 


Moody’s U. S. Government bond 
average lowest return of taxable long- 
term issues was 2.01% compared with 
2.28% on September 27. 

Put another way, within recent 
months there has been a decline in the 
price of the best bonds of about 4 
points. Sophisticated thinking leads to 
the belief that there should be some 
further downward adjustment to make 
good securities attractive to the indi- 
vidual buyer. 

The Guaranty Trust Company in its 
current “The Guaranty Survey” puts 
the case clearly when it states: “The 
time has come to face squarely the 
fundamental question whether a policy 
of artificially low interest rates is not 
costing more than it is worth. This 
policy, as the Federal Reserve Board 
itself points out, is creating a perpetual 
threat of inflation through further 
monetization of the public debt.” 

For those interested in good yields 
in what now appear to be quality situ- 
ations the list below may be of inter- 
est. It comprises two securities in each 
category of first mortgage bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks. 


Present 

BONDS onl 
Times 

Yield Earn. in 

Moody’s Appx. Call At the Past 


Rating Market Price Market 10 Yrs. 
Chi., Milw., St. 
Paul & Pac. Ist 
oe BAA 104% 104% 3.80% 2.3 
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for Income 


Seaboard Air Line 

Ist 4s, 1996......BAA 98 100 4.08% 2.2 

One of the important factors caus- 
ing railroad receiverships was the 
heavy burden of fixed charges. These 
were drastically reduced in recent re- 
organizations, and the bonds of the 
roads shown above afford first mort- 
gage safety with the present require- 
ments well earned on the average over 
the past ten years. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Approx. Call 
Market Price Yield 
International Paper Co. 
- Sie 97% « *115 4.10% 
Allis Chalmers 34% 
Pfd. (convertible into 
2 shares Common 
Stock now selling at 
Mt Gesksniabinsassees 93 103 3.50% 


* Beginning July 1, 1949. 





The International Paper Co., through 
reduction of fixed charges and diversi- 
fication of its business, now represents 
a rehabilitated situation. 

Allis Chalmers convertible preferred 
will permit participation in any im- 
provement in this company’s common 
stock (which this year sold as high as 
6234) without inherent risk of com- 
mon stock ownership. 








How to Judge the Time 
to Buy in This Market 


To manage any business successfully it 
is desirable to have a set of time-tested 
guiding policies. The market is no ex- 
ception. Judgment based on optimism 
or pessimism of the moment is often 
faulty. Seasoned investors recognize the 
market always is discounting the future. 
It can turn down when it looks the 
strongest. The new advance begins from 
the weakest point in the decline. 

This organization provides a con- 
tinuous analysis showing the com- 
parative strength of Buying and 
Selling in the market. This work 
is based on a factual computation 
of the actual Dollar-value Gains 
made by stocks showing the effects 
of “being bought”; and the Dollar- 
value Losses given up by stocks 
showing the effects of “being sold”. 


THE OBJECTIVE is to judge probable 
true turning points in market trends with 
reasonable accuracy. 

STOCK SELECTION: A continuous fac- 

tual analysis of the recorded Gain & Loss 

Indexes of 450 stocks. Objective: to help— 

(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with below- 

average Gain Indexes, thus minimiz- 

ing tying up capital in slow-movers; 

(b) Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
Gain Indexes exceed their Loss In- 
dexes in a manner which indicates 
they should out-perform the market 
considerably ; 

(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 

(d) Select probable fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear to 
afford outstanding speculative prob- 
abilities. 

AVAILABLE IN OUR CURRENT RE- 

PORT. If you care to determine the pos- 

sible value of this factual evidence in 

making your market decisions in the 
period ahead— 


Ask for Report F-56 Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, New York 

















COMMON STOCKS 


Estimated 

Earnings 
Approx. for —-1%6— 
Market 1946 High Low 


Commonwealth Edison, 
Common ($1.40 ann. 


Gls. TOM. uvécsscccse 32 $2.00 36%—29%4 
Cinncinnati Gas & Elec- 

tric Common ($1.46 

proposed ann. div. 

Gr Sa a ae 24% 1.90 27%—21% 


These public utility operating prop- 
erties are in good territory. Their rates 
are low and they represent stable earn- 
ings situations, particularly Common- 
wealth. For those who can take the 
risk of equity ownership at this stage 
of market readjustment and are in 
need of income, these stocks appear to 
offer good yield for the quality they 
represent. 


Joseph D. Goodman is on vacation. 
His articles will be resumed upon his 
return. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


THE 
PRICE GRAPH 
FORM 


Is a convenient means to keep an up-to- 
date record of the price ranges of your 
securities. Shows daily price changes for 
a complete year to % point. Also records 
number of shares of each of your stocks 
sold every day, shows dates and prices of 
your purchases and sales, div. payments, 
etc. 
Size of form: 8%” x 33”. Folds to 8%” 
x 11 ” for convenient use. 

10 Forms for $1.00. 

18 in loose leaf binder, $2.00. 

Minimum order—$1.00 
Woods Mechanical Laboratory 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


























“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E, 26th AVENUE 














FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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Rovan TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1946, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1946 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 4, 1946. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1946, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on October 4, 
1946. 

September H. A. WAY 


25, 1946 ROYAL Secretary 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., inc. Ay 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. : 
The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable 
October 28, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 15, 1946. Books will 
not be closed. 








A. S$. POUCHOT 


September 26, 1946 Treasurer 





INVESTORS obeague 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 











One Scottish Story—FREE 


A farmer agreed to deliver 
twenty hens to the local market. 
Only nineteen, however, were 
sent. It was almost evening be- 
fore the twentieth bird was 
brought in by the farmer. 

“Ye’re late with this one.” 

“Ay, but ye see she dinna lay 
until well on in th’ aifterneen.” 


When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. ©. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 











B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND GEN. COUNSEL 





IT CAN'T BE DONE! 
By PHILIP M. KLAUBER 


ta new labor disputes appear- 
ing in every morning’s paper, it 
is amazing just how much has been 
written and said without getting across 
some simple yet extremely vital eco- 
nomics involved. 

In almost every case labor says: 
“We want a wage increase. But we 
don’t want prices to increase. We'd 
like 30 cents an hour raise.” 

The figure boys say that every dol- 
lar U.S. manufacturers rang into the 
cash drawer through sales in 1944 was 
spent thus: 


DEEN 6 ésvdsenndebbanentenens 32.3¢ 
Turned back into business....... 0.7¢ 
Raw materials and other costs... 58.6¢ 
DE >..65dsussbeedaecokbonnae’ 6.2¢ 
Returns to stockholders.......... 2.2¢ 

$1.00 


The common settlement has been to 
grant a wage raise of 184 cents. 
Since the average manufacturing wage 
in 1944 was $1.02 an hour, this is an 
18% increase. Other things being 
equal, 38.1 instead of 32.3 cents out 
of every sales dollar must go to wages. 
Okay. 

From where do we take the added 
5.8 cents? 

It has often been said profits are 
where the wage increases can come 
from. But look carefully. Suppose we 
assume that stockholders have been 
getting excessive return, as many peo- 
ple say, and we rule they shall be cut 
by, say, 30%, which is about the pro- 
portion of increase to wages represent- 
ed by labor’s 30 cent raise request. 

Thirty per cent of 2.2 cents means 
profit takers would give up .7 cents, 
and each wage earner gets a raise of 
2%, just over 2 cents an hour. Not 
much, is it? Suppose we take all of 
the 2.2 cents that went to stockholders 
(which we can’t because then they'd 
withdraw their money), and make it 
into wages. Each worker then would 
get a raise not of 30 cents, nor 184% 
cents, but 7 cents. 

Raising wages by taking the raise 
out of profits won’t do the trick. 

There isn’t enough there. 


This basic fact is not being grasped 
by a seriously large number of our 
people, both in government and out. 

There is an answer, an encouraging 
one and simple one. If by using better 
tools and working harder, a factory 
man can make twice as many shoes 
per day as he could before the war, 
and wages were unchanged: 

1. Cost of producing shoes would 
be cut nearly in half. 

2. Shoe companies, competing for 
sales, could and would cut their prices 
nearly in half. 

3. A man could buy almost twice as 
many pairs of shoes for his family, 
without having his wages raised at all. 

This example is oversimplified, but 
in essence it is utterly sound. 

In the long run, asking for more 
wages gets us nowhere. 

There are two and only two ways for 
the worker to improve his wealth: bet- 
ter engineering in the factory, and 
more output by the worker. 





LEAGUE “STICKERS” 

At the request of many members, we 
have prepared a little “sticker,” which 
can be pasted on your envelopes, let- 
ters, etc., with this message: 





Help Preserve Your Stake 
in America's 
Free Enterprise System 
JOIN the 
INVESTORS LEAGUE, INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
I Am a Member 











How many would you like sent you, 


free? 





If you wish to become acquainted 
with the activities of the Investors 
League, or if you are already a mem- 
ber and wish to acquaint your friends, 
business associates, fellow-investors, 
with the League’s efforts on their be- 
half, we will be glad to send the League 
Bulletin for six months, at a nominal 
charge of $1.00 for each name. Send 
your list of names and remittance to: 
William Jackman, Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 





mism. In my opinion, however, anyone who 


the faith that was so prevalent until recently 


selective purchases by accounts with surplus 


_will buy 24% more shares in the general 


'way the market is acting. It always takes 
pit longer to advance than to decline. 





ttock market factors are not favorable. 





Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


James R. Bancrort, Pres., AMERICAN 
Insitute OF Finance: We are in a bear 

rket. Of that I think there is no question. 
That, however, does not preclude substantial 
recoveries following precipitate declines— 
recoveries perhaps sufficient to restore cour- 
age and result in renewed widespread opti- 


will allow himself to be lured into a renewed 
faith in a protracted period of prosperity— 


—by any such recoveries, will again be mak- 


ing a bad mistake. 


Bacue & Co.: A substantial expansion in 
upside volume would be most heartening 
over the near term, for that would more 
strongly suggest the imminence of an ap- 
preciable extension of the recovery move- 
ment. A factor that could help produce a 
normal-sized technical rebound in the next 
month or so may be found in more generous 
disbursements by companies whose earnings 
during the second half of this year register 
sizable gains. Other stimulating forces may 
prove to be the trend of domestic political 
affairs and the expectation of a worthwhile 
freight rate increase. In short, a more favor- 
able news background seems necessary for a 
sustained recovery period. 


Goopsopy & Co.: Present policy would 
include utilization of current weakness for 


buying power. Most important, however, is to 
switch from all securities purchased within 
the past six months where short-term losses 
can be established. 100% of such losses can 
be used as an offset to capital gains. 


Harris, UpHam & Co.: Perhaps the most 
bullish factor is the fact that money today 


market than it would have in May. In many 
stocks the money that would have bought 
100 shares will now buy 200. Confidence will 
have to be restored, of course, and that 
takes time after a sudden decline. What is 
needed is faith that labor and the OPA will 
permit business activity and profits to ex- 
ipand. 

W. E. Hutton & Co.: Just as the market 
advanced too much on too little trading when 
it was going up, it has declined too much 
on too little trading on the way back. The 
Natural expectation, it seems to us, is a re- 
tracement of some of the ground. There 
should not be too much impatience about the 


Ratpp E. Samuet & Co.: These quiet 
markets provide a worthwhile opportunity 
for investors who plan to strengthen their 

and who desire to benefit from tax 
transactions. 


Suearson, Hammitt & Co.: Technical 
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How you use your leisure largely 
determines how useful your work. 
hours will be. - 


_@ bigger customer another day SAT. 8 


WED. 5 The small customer of today mey 
: —if you treet him right. SUN.9 








BAck AGAIN after 4 years, this “biggest little book" for salesmen 
ever published is "little" in size only — fits the vest pocket— but 
"big" in value and usability. There's a stimulating sales message for 
your men for every day in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ epigram- 
matic style —the only Diary of its kind! All of the pep pellets are 
slanted to competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORDER NOW! 


Price Schedule (U. S. and Canada) 
Choice of Black Morocco or Seal Grain 








Morocco Seal Grain 
SN ee eee $ .50 $1.00 
Je err 45 85 
Bl Go: $00 Gamletin csi iic cbc cceks 43 75 
101 to 500 Copies................ .40 65 


Prices of 501 or more on request. 
Individual mailing envelopes supplied free! Diary mails for I¢ to any point in U.S. 


IMPRINTING company name on cover available only on orders of 1! or more. Add 
$2 for plate, plus 4¢ a copy. No imprint orders for delivery in 1946 accepted after 
Nov. 15. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS OF SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship prepaid “The Salesman’s Diary’? for 1947 with Daily Pep Pellets by B. C. 
FORBES as _ follows: 


ofie ee Morocco ‘ ...... Grain Seal 


Enclosed is remittance of $............ based on prices above. (Charge orders accepted 
from rated companies except imprints which should be accompanied by remittance. On 
N. Y. C. orders add 2% Sales Tax.) ’ 
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... on the Business of Life 


When men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths, they 
may come to believe that the ultimate 
good is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket. That is the theory of our Consti- 
tution. —OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


You don’t have to preach honesty 
to men with creative purpose. Let a 
human being throw the engines of his 
soul into the making of something, 
and the instinct of workmanship will 
take care of his honesty. 

—WALTER LIPPMANN. 


We should every night call ourselves 
to an account: What infirmity have I 
mastered today? What passions op- 
posed? What temptation resisted? 
What virtue acquired? Our vices will 
abate of themselves if they be brought 
every day to the shrift. —SENECA. 


Is not he imprudent, who, seeing the 
tide making toward him apace, will 
sleep till the sea overwhelms him? 

—TILLoTson. 


The wisest man may be wiser today 
than he was yesterday, and tomorrow 
than he is today. Total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom 
from:error; but this is the prerogative 
of Omniscience alone. —CotrTon. 


The fellowship of country roads is a 
goodly one, and in that fellowship one 
can find lifelong comrades, passing 
acquaintances, and a wisdom that can 
be gained, perhaps, in no other way. 
It is the wisdom of fields and woods, 
compounded by the observing eye and 
the understanding heart; and it is a 
wisdom that does not grow old, that 
lasts until a man’s hiking days are 
done, and then it brightens many a 
fireside hour. 

—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


A retreat from a wrong direction is 
the only wise move in the right direc- 
tion. —Wws. J. H. Boercker. 


What’s in a name? The answer is— 
what you put into it. The good name 
usually is made up of sweat, blood, 
privation, disappointment, hunger and 
enough mental and spiritual triumphs 
to melt all these experiences into a 
good name! 

—GeorceE MATTHEW ADAMs, 


The whole story of human and per- 
sonal progress is an unmitigated tale 
of denials today—denials of rest, de- 
nials of repose and comfort and ease 
and pleasure—that tomorrow may be 
richer. —CarRROL. 


Real happiness is cheap enough, yet 
how dearly we pay for its counterfeit. 
—Hosea BALLou. 


It taketh age to make a sage, 
The wise no longer doubt it; 
The older we grow the more we know 
And the less we brag about it. 
—Tue Ricut Hanp. 


Passion and prejudice govern the 
world under the name of reason. 
—Joun WESLEY. 


One fact stands out in bold relief in 
the history of man’s attempts for bet- 
terment. That is that when compulsion 
is used, only resentment is aroused, 
and the end is not gained. Only 
through moral suasion and appeal to 
man’s reason can a movement succeed. 

—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Rebellion against tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God. —FRANKLIN. 





A TEXT 
He that gathereth in the 


summer is a wise son: but 
he that sleepeth in the har- 
vest is a son that causeth 
shame. Proverss 10:5. 


Sent in by W. E. Shreffler, Grove 
City, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Greatness has always been a mark 
to aim at. In these rudderless days, 
when we are misguided by small ang 
fumbling minds, it is not only inspir. 
ing but imperative to “think continu 
ally of those who were truly great,” 
Soldiers on forgotten fields of battle, 
scientists in makeshift laboratories, 
stubborn idealists fighting to save a 
lost cause, teachers who would not he 
intimidated, tireless doctors, the anon. 
ymous army of dreamers and doers— 
all these by their very living fought 
for everyone. They sacrificed hours of 
ease for our casual comforts; they 
gave up safety for our security. Glori- 
fying the heroic spirit of man, they 
added to our stature. 

—Louis UNTERMEYER. 

















Posterity! You will never know how 
much it cost the present generation to 
preserve your freedom. I hope you will 
make good use of it—JoHN ADAms. 









A man who cannot lead and will not 
follow invariably obstructs. 
—Tue Pick-Up. 







Imagination is more important than 


knowledge. —GOETHE. 







By now it should be clear to the 
most starry-eyed planner that lasting 
alliances are not made by international 
politicians. They are chiefly the result 
of mutual dependence and an enlight. 
ened public opinion that can respect 
dissimilarities and admire excellence 
in any form.—Rosrt. I. Gannon, D.D. 














If a man looks sharply and atten- 
tively he shall see fortune; for though 
she is blind she is not invisible. Chief: 
ly, the mould of a man’s fortune is in 
his own hands. —FRrancis Bacon. 










We know that man was created, no 
with an instinct for his own degrade 
tion, but imbued with the desire and 
the power for improvement to which, 
perchance, there may be no limit shor 
of perfection even here in this life 
upon earth. —ANDREW CARNEGIE 













The real problem in the years aheal 
is one of making the most efficient ust 
of all our national resources—and nol 
the least of these resources is our it 
telligent youth, —GrorcE A. SLOA\. 











In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price $2 


FORBES 



















Extra heavy steel rails laid on specially 
treated ties and deep, strong ballast. That 
is the Norfolk and Western’s solid steel high- 
way between the Atlantic seacoast and the 
Midwest, and between the North and the 
South. Rivers have been bridged. Ravines 
have been filled. Hills have been cut and 
tunnels have been bored through mountains 
to provide a road that is— ‘‘on the level’ —as 
safe and strong, and as smooth as can be built. 

The roadbed is the foundation for every 
railroad’s transportation service. On such a 
solid foundation the Norfolk and Western has 


coupes we 


built modern and clean . . . a car for every 
purpose. Schedules are fast... recently 
speeded up by hours. Employees are experi- 
enced and courteous. N. & W. representa- 
tives located in the principal cities of the 
country are anxious to give you information 
on fast schedules, economical rates and ser- 
vice routes. 

When you need freight transportation 
between the Midwest and the Virginia sea- 
coast or between the North and the South, 
call the N. & W. That’s a good bet. And 
that’s ‘‘on the level.”’ 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION 








TRANSPORTATION 


YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY! 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 








840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 291 Geary Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 2 itelibig-toL PC ltl-j 1-1 om Melalolole 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


